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The President’s message was marked by his usual 
good sense, grappling the most important subject, 
to wit, the Army appropriations, without a word 
of needless introduction. Payments to officers and 
men have been suspended since June 30th. These 
in common decency must be made up at once. Mr. 
Hayes recommends that all questions as to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of enlisted men 
be left for future consideration. The navy is also 
in arrears, but for a much smaller amount than 
the army. The coming international exhibition 
in France is referred to in one of the longest para- 
graphs in the message, and the appointment of 
artisans and commissioners is hinted at as desir- 
able. It is likewise advised that a commissioner 
be authorized to attend the International Prison 
Congress at Stockholm. Such is the substance of 
the message, which is sensible and business-like 
enough to drive the President’s detractors to 
the exeedingly novel and ingenious device of de- 
claring that the Secretary of State must have 
written it. 


In the Senate a half hour’s session sufficed for 
the seating of new members on the first day. 
Early in the week the interminable question as to 
the Louisiana Senator came up and bids fair to 
occupy as much time as ever. Steps were inaugu- 
rated to guard against such a crisisin the election 
of President and Vice-President as occurred last 
year, and a large number of reports, bills and pe- 
titions were received. The House met on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, but transacted no business 
of importance save the admission of new mem- 
bers and adjourned till Saturday, but still did 
nothing of consequence. The members are mainly 
occupied in caucusing about the President’s pol- 
icy and deciding upon the party lines which are 
to prevail. That the session will be a long one 
seems now to be generally conceded. 


Either the abbreviated newspaper account of 
the Silver Commission’s report does it small jus- 
tice, or it does small justice to the subject. It 
recommends the restoration of the double stand- 
ard, making both gold and silver legal tender, 
but abandons as hopeless the attempt to determine 





what should be the legal relation between the 
two; it recommends the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and concludes, with gold at 2 1-2 per cent. 
premium, that it cannot be done unless silver, 
which is worth less than greenbacks, is made 
legal tender; it argues that the gold in existence 
is not sufficient for purposes of trade, with a 
curious oblivion of the law that prices regulate 
themselves according to the standard when there 
is a standard by which they can regulate them- 
selves; with childlike simplicity it rather hopes 
that Europe will repudiate silver as a legal tender 
because that will make it cheap and we can get 
all we want, as though money were worth any- 
thing to either country or individual except for 
what it will purchase. On the whole we are half 
inclined to think that the telegraphic report is a 
hoax; it is hard to conceive that Congressmen, 
even, could crowd so many politico-economical 
blunders into so small a space. 


Armenia has again and in unlooked-for fashion 
assumed the lead as the theater of active military 
operations. Last week we noted contradictory 
reports of apparently indecisive engagements. 
This week there seems to be little reason to doubt 
that Mukhtar Pasha’s army is utterly routed, Kars 
again partly invested, and the road to Erzroum 
again commanded by Russian batteries and scoured 
by Russian cavalry. About the time of General 
Melikoff’s reverses, several months ago, a wide- 
spread insurrection is reported to have broken out 
in the Caucasus, threatening the Russian rear 
and at least increasing the embarrassment of the 
situation. This quelled, and the Grand Duke 
Nicholas in supreme command, the offensive was 
vigorously resumed. The losses of the Turks in 
the recent engagements included the capture of 
one entire division, which surrendered to General 
Lazareff. Ismail Pasha is at last accounts in full 
retreat, and Fazli Pasha, one of the most skillful 
and trustworthy of the Turkish leaders, is disabled 
by wounds, so that his hitherto invaluable ser- 
vices are lacking. Both sides are hurrying for- 
ward reinforcements, and the season is too far 
advanced for the Russians to follow up their ad- 
vantage unless favored in some unexpected way, 
but the campaign has a very different aspect from 
that which it presented a week ago, and there are 
tolerably authentic rumors in circulation that 
negotiations are already pending for the surrender 
of Kars. 


In Bulgaria Suleiman Pasha’s accession to the 
chief command has not been attended with that 
measure of benefit which was looked for by his 
friends. There are signs of disintegration among 
the Turkish forces, deserters bringing stories of 
short rations and prevalent sickness in the camps 
about Plevna. There is some trouble also with the 
Egyptian contingent, which has been withdrawn 
from the front and sent to garrison Varna. About 
Plevna the Russian lines are being extended with 
a possible view to complete or partial investment, 
and the troops are said to be greatly encouraged 
by the news from Armenia. 


The interview between Sitting Bull and the 
United States Commissioners took place on Wed- 
nesday at Fort Walsh, but with no satisfactory 
result in any respect. The ‘‘ Herald” suc- 
ceeded in getting the first dispatches through. 
These represented Sitting Bull as in a most un- 
compromising mood and disinclined to accept any 
propositions from the Commissioners. It was 
through the exercise of much judicious and fear- 
less diplomacy, indeed, that Major Walsh, of the 





Canadian mounted police, succeeded in bringing 
Sitting Bull to an interview. He had to give all 
sorts of guarantees that no treachery would be 
permitted on the part of the Commissioners. The 
Sioux chief at last consented to come, as he said, 
‘fonly to oblige the Queen.” General Terry, in 
pursuance of his instructions, offered the hostile 
Sioux amnesty and safe conduct to reservations, 
provided that horses and arms should be given 
up in exchange for cattle and such supplies as are 
necessary for an outfit in stock-raising. These 
proposals were rejected contemptuously by the 
Sioux chiefs, and the Commissioners have started 
on their return home. The Canadian authorities 
will soon begin to realize the troublesome charac- 
ter of their visitors. So strong a force of possibly 
hostile savages requires careful treatment, and 
should their provisions give out we may yet see 
the Canadian government issuing rations some- 
what on our own plan rather than risk a descent 
of the hungry horde on the sparse settlements of 
Manitoba and Red River. 


In our reference to the end of the Nez Percés 
campaign we failed in one particular to do justice 
to the Indians. They proved themselves brave 
and skillful warriors, but no more so perhaps 
than many of their fellows, and if we are disposed 
to smile at the extravagant eulogiums pronounced 
in some quarters upon Joseph’s ‘‘ generalship ” it 
is not because we undervalue his abilities. In one 
respect, however, he and his braves have shown 
themselves greatly superior to most of the Indians 
whom our troops have encountered; the more 
shame to the Indian bureau whose mismanagement 
made the war possible! They have uniformly 
treated with kindness such wounded soldiers as 
fell into their hands, and have forborne to muti- 
late the bodies of the slain. Such an approach to 
civilized warfare deserves recognition, and should 
influence the future treatment of this plucky tribe, 


It has often been noticed that great fires seem 
to develop the incendiary instinct. At Chicago and 
Boston it is said there were scores of attempts 
made after the fire was subdued to start a fresh 
one. St. John, N. B., was again the scene 
of a destructive fire on Saturday morning, prob- 
ably of incendiary origin. This occurred in 
a suburb known as Portland, and for a while 
it was feared that the whole section would be 
destroyed. The fire had its own way for some 
seven or eight hours, and practically burned itself 
out, consuming two or three hundred tenements 
and unhousing two thousand people, mostly poor. 
Following so closely upon the disaster of June last 
and with winter at hand the misfortunes of these 
people are indeed heavy. The money loss is 
estimated at $200,000. Insurance, $80,000. 


Steinway Hall was the scene of a somewhat dis- 
orderly meeting on Monday night, when the tax- 
payers of this city met to express their opinion as 
to the Constitutional Amendments. The disorder 
was short-lived, however, and due wholly to the 
intrusion of a few men who will do all in their 
power to retain the disbursing powers in their own 
or other equally irresponsible hands. These peo- 
ple will everlastingly assert their right to tax 
other people’s property, and to that end they will 
oppose the passage of the amendments to the 
bitter end. 


The Obelisk, whose strange journey from Egypt 
to England has formed an important subject of 
current news, was fated to make an unlooked for 
sensation. After having been studied and won- 
dered at by mankind for some thousands of years, 
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it was abandoned at sea on Sunday week, and 
drove for a day or two before an October gale, 
making some 200 miles without human aid. The 
cylinder was cut adrift during a heavy gale off 
Cape Finisterre and in endeavoring to transfer her 
crew to the steamer ‘‘ Olga” six lives were lost. 
A small addition, to be sure, to the hundreds who 
probably perished under the lash of Egyptian task- 
masters in the service of the monument ages ago, 
but none the less to be regretted on that account. 
The ‘‘Olga” made a harbor and reported the 
obelisk foundered, but it was shortly picked up 
by the English steamer ‘‘ Fitzmaurice,” off Ferrol. 
The salvage question will be a curious one and 
may involve a deal of litigation before all claims 
are paid and ownership decided. 


In France nothing is certain but the unforeseen. 
The situation still looks threatening to outside 
observers, but in spite of the violent protestations 
of some of the leaders there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that affairs will settle down into their usual 
channels. The Republican vote fell short of their 
estimate, but the Government has been defeated. 
The Government has increased its vote in the 
Chamber of Deputies, but Gambetta’s anticipa- 
tions have failed of realization. Under the cir- 
cumstances both parties would seem to be in a 
condition to strike a bargain as to future policy 
which will be creditable to all concerned, and for 
the general good of the country. 








NEW DOCTRINES IN OLD CHURCHES. 


HE attempt to extirpate ‘‘new doctrines” has 

been abandoned ; in lieu of it is the declara- 
tion that they must not be preached in the ‘‘ old 
churches.” This decree of lesser excommunica- 
tion, if itis carried out, will not hurt new doctrines, 
but it will despoil old churches. This is a very 
mild inquisition, but mild inquisition is fatal to 
the inquisitors. To forbid the church from put- 
ting forth new doctrines is like forbidding a tree 
from putting forth new fruit. It condemns the 
tree of life to perpetual sterility. By obedience 
to such a decree the church would abdicate its 
position as leader; it would ceasé to be a living 
organism and would become a fossil. This was 
the doctrine which drove Whitefield and Wesley 
out of the Church of England, Puritans out of 
Great Britain, Luther out of the Catholic Church, 
and Christ out of the synagogues. The one sin of 
each of these men, as of every reformer in every 
age, was simply that he preached new doctrine in 
an old church. 

What would Dr. McCosh, who is credited with 
the extraordinary aphorism, ‘‘ No new doctrines 
in the old churches,” say to the application of the 
same principles to any other teaching institution, 
Princeton College for example? What would he 
say to an act of incorporation which should forbid 
the college to make any advance, either in concep- 
tion of truth or in methods of teaching it? What 
would he say to an endowment of an astronomical 
professorship, with the condition that the professor 
should discover no new stars ? Will it be pretend- 
ed that natural science possesses new and un- 
trodden continents, but that revealed religion has 
nothing new, no unsolved problems, no unascend- 
ed mountain peaks ? that the human mind has still 
to explore the finite, but has completed its survey 
and finished its topographical map of the infinite ? 

Dr. MeCosh himself repudiates his own apho- 
rism. His theology is of the newest and the fresh- 
est, and therefore of the best. It is perfectly safe 
to say that a century ago the Scottish Presbyterian 
Chureh would have excommunicated any man 
who had been wise enough and bold enough to 
teach some of the new doctrines which he has 
taught. He has been an explorer in theology. 
And he may rest assured that the ministry will 
follow his example and not his precept. They 
are jealous of their right to think, and to teach 
what they think. The Protestant ministry con- 
quered this right from a living pope in the 17th 
century; they will not surrender it to the ghost 


. of a Westminister Assembly in the 19th. The old 


church that does not teach new doctrine, that is, 
that does not seek new conceptions of truth, and 
new methods of statement and of teaching adapted 
to the changing conditions of mankind, ceases to 
be the garden of the Lord and becomes his coal- 
bed. This doctrine of Protestant infallibility is 








indeed worse than that of the papacy; at least it 
would be, if it were as heartily accepted and as 
logically carried out. For the doctrine of the 
papacy provides for the possibility of progress. It 


declares that all which the pope has done is infalli-’ 


ble; but it provides a living pope to do other 
infallible things in the future. It assumes that 
there is a living Spirit of God, who abides, if not 
with the church universal, at least with the hie- 
rarchy. The doctrine of Protestant infallibility 
swears allegiance to a dead pope, denies the 
promise of the Master, ‘‘ The comforter shall teach 
you ali things,” and buries the Holy Ghost in the 
tomb of Jesus and the wisdom of the church in 
the sepulchers of the fathers. 

+ Happily the love of liberty in the heart of the 
free Christian minister is too strong; he will not 
accept the alternative which a false conservatism 
insists upon, se sowmettre ow se démettre ; he will 
neither submit to dictation nor step out; he will 
remain in the church of his fathers and help to 
make it, what every Christian church of every 
name ought to be, the freest organization in the 
land. King Canute has been trying ever since 
the days of Christ to forbid the tide to rise fur- 
ther; but the tides obey only the voice of God. 








THE POPE AD INTERIM AND THE 
POPE IN FUTURO. 
FTER several affirmations and as many 
denials it is certain, at last, that the vacant 
office of Camerlengo has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Cardinal Pecci. There is significance and 
possible importance in this appointment. It is 
upon the Cardinal Camerlengo that the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Papacy devolves on 
the death of the Pope. He assumes the custody 
of the Vatican Palace, and the organization of the 
conclave for the election of the next Pope. Con- 
sidering how much talk there has been, on the 
one hand, of bringing governmental influences to 
bear on the election, and even of reviving the 
ancient rights of the Roman people in the choice 
of the bishop of Rome ; and on the other hand of 
dispensing with the customary formalities, and of 
transferring the seat of the conclave to Malta or 
Monaco in order to avoid all interference with the 
free choice of the Sacred College, we have an 
interest in knowing what manner of man has been 
chosen for the temporary headship of this body. 

It may safely be said that if serious difficulties 
and serious measures of defense were anticipated, 
Peeci is just the man out of all the seventy who 
would have been chosen for the emergency. He 
is described as tall, ascetically spare, with a 
statuesque head and sharp, finely cut features, an 
ironical smile, and a style of address that is a mix- 
ture of deliberateness and abruptness—a man of 
dignity, purity and amiableness of character, and 
a severe, resolute and able administrator of pub- 
lic business. He gave proof of high qualities in 
his first important charge, that of representing the 
government of old Gregory XVI. in the little 
province of Benevento, surrounded by Neapolitan 
territory and infested by hordes of banditti who 
were in league (as in Sicily at this day) with the 
great families of the region. Pecci made his pre- 
liminary dispositions with great care, concerted 
his action with the Neapolitan authorities, put 
the right men into the right places, and then, in a 
short, sharp and decisive campaign, chased the 
robbers out of their dens and into their asylums 
in the castles of the gentry. His gendarmes did 
not stop at this, but forced their way into these 
refuges to seize their prisoners. Naturally the 
gentry protested, and the most influential among 
them called on Monseigneur Peeci, and declared 
that he was going to Rome whence he expected to 
return with an order for the legate’s reeall. ‘* All 
right, marquis,” said Peeci, with his characteristic 
satirical smile ; ‘‘ but before you start I want you 
to pass three months in prison on black bread and 
water.” This was just what the marquis did ; 
and the story runs that while he was thus detained 
from home by circumstances beyond his own con- 
trol his castle was captured, and with it a gang 
of dangerous brigands who were harbored in it. 

Pecci was afterward governor of Spoleto and 
then of Perugia, and in 1843, being only thirty- 
three years old, was made an archbishop in par- 
tibus and sent as Nuncio to the Court of Belgium. 
But after the accession of Pius, he had the high 





honor to be the object of the jealous hatred of An 
tonelli, and was little heard of out of his diocese of 
Perugia. There, he was known not only as an 
administrator but as a scholar and theologian, 
and, in his way a poet. He has showed in his 
cautious, ecclesiastie way a certain tolerance for 
human science and a temper not absolutely incom- 
patible with some arrangement for peaceful co- 
existence with the Italian Government. Conse- 
quently his appointment as Camerlengo does more 
than provide an able officer ad interim ; it puts 
out of the way an ansafe possible candidate for the 
Holy See. For the Camerlengo is a pope-maker, 
but is not considered available as a candidate 
himself. 

Death has further narrowed down the choice, 
within a few days, by taking away Riario Sforza, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, at the age of 
sixty-seven. If there was any man outside of the 
high infallibilist party for whom the great office 
could be hoped, it was Sforza. And a noble 
figure he would have made as chief pontiff! For 
he was& man of commanding dignity and even 
sanctity of character, loving high office only for 
its oportunities of greater service, and adorning it 
with eminent Christian virtues. But in the view 
of the Vatican there were two blemishes in his 
record. First, he had cultivated among his clergy 
the study of modern science and of the reconcilia- 
tion to be effected between science and theelogy; 
and to this end had founded a periodical entitled 
‘La Scienza et la Fede,” ‘‘Science and Faith,” 
published at Naples. Secondly, he had been the 
foremost of the Italian Clergy in condemning the 
pope’s own favorite policy of sulking, and in pro- 
posing to the clergy and the faithful to meet their 
antagonists squarely at the ballot-box. Doubtless 
there is mourning at the Vatican over the death of 
so good a man as Sforza; but it is mitigated by 
temporal as well as spiritual consolations; and no 
one better feels the sweetness of these than Car- 
dinal Panebianco, 

As nearly as we can make out, this Sicilian prel- 
ate, an avaricious, austere, narrow-minded old 
Franciscan friar of sixty-nine years, must now be 
regarded as the most conspicuous candidate for 
the See of Rome. It is alleged so stoutly that if 
any Roman rumor could be trusted we should 
believe this, that on the death of Cardinal De An- 
gelis, Panebianco had a long struggle with the 
urgency of the Pope who was resolved on making 
him Camerlengo. In his success in shifting this 
barren honor upon the head of Peeci he had a 
double triumph—he saved his own chance, what- 
ever that may be worth, for the tiara, and he 
threw one possible competitor out of the race. 

It is a curious fact that this unpopular brother, 
representing retrogressive, anti-liberal, anti-social 
ideas most odious to the Roman people, should 
nevertheless be, in a sense, the favorite candidate, 
among the Romans, for the coming vacancy. 
Whenever betting runs high (and betting is apt to 
run high at Rome) the odds are always on Pane- 
bianco. The reason is that the Romans commonly 
bet to win, and put their money on the likeliest 
candidate rather than on the one they like best. 
They know how strong is the influence in the Col- 
lege to perpetuate the existing traditions, which 
would be exactly represented by Panebianco. 
They know, too, that he holds the influential po- 
sition of Grand Penitentiary; and there are prece- 
dents to make it likely that this functionary, 
after his somber duties of giving the last offices 
for the dying pontiff, may succeed to his vacant 
throne. Furthermore, the Romans, however un- 
believing, are impressed more than we are ready 
to conceive with superstitious regard for that 
curious old document called ‘‘ the Prophesy of St. 
Malachy,” which purports to point out, in an 
oracular Latin phrase, the character, name or 
destiny of every future pope from the twelfth 
century onward. It might be worth a separate 
article to give account of this curiosity of antiqui- 
ty and prophesy. But it allows for only ten 
successors to Pius IX., the first of whom is de- 
scribed under the motto, Zwmen in Calo. Now, 
Panebianco is by interpretation white bread; and 
this means the holy wafer; and the holy wafer is 
the light of heaven — Lumen in Calo. Q. E. D. 
All this sounds childish enough; but it is believed 
in solemn earnest, and it may actually affect and 
decide the election of the next Pope. 

But we tenderly caution our Roman friends not 
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to risk too much on the chance. There is nothing 
so uncertain as the choice of a Conclave, except 
the choice of a Republican Presidential Conven- 
tion. In either case, the very probability of suc- 
cess becomes an element of weakness to a candi- 
date; and in either case obscurity may become 
the very condition of success. Which Pope was 
it that was elected in consequence of the request 
passed round privately by a friend, in his behalf, 
that since there was no sort of chance of his being 
elected, they should gratify his feelings by throw- 
ing complimentary votes for him on the first bal- 
lot? The story runs that in the Conclave of 1846, 
the late Cardinal De Angelis was looked upon as 
the leading candidate; but that the electors de- 
termined, on the first ballot to vote ‘‘ scattering” ; 
and that it turned out without preconcert that a 
good two-thirds of them ‘‘ scattered” upon young 
Mastai-Feretti and made him Pope without mean- 
ing to. They will be careful next time not to 
scatter so heavily on such a healthy young man; 
but they are not in the least unlikely to take up a 
name quite as unexpected by the outside public. 








FOUNDATIONS. 
CORRESPONDENT in another column ex- 
plains accurately the cause of the paralysis 
which has fallen upon the temperance movement. 
Building on boggy ground always makes a top- 
pling edifice; the more stone in the superstructure 
the more dangerous it is. The time has come 
for the Christian Church to lay anew founda- 
tions. The great bulk of Christian, thoughtful 
men do not believe in either the principles or the 
methods of the ‘‘teetotal wildmen.” It is high 
time to say so, even at the risk of being both mis- 
understood and misrepresented; high time for 
Christian men to lead instead of following; to put 
the temperance movement on those principles and 
to inaugurate in it those methods which accord 
both with the teachings of Christ and of ex- 
perience. We hold the following propositions to 
be indispensable, though certain of them some of 
our radical temperance friends will doubtless 
dispute: 

1. The Bible discriminates between drinking 
and drunkenness. It does not condemn drinking, 
neither directly by specific statute nor indirectly 
by example. Christ came eating and drinking; 
Paul declared that ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, handle 
not” is one of the rudiments of this world to 
which the child of God is not subject (Col. ii., 
20-22). The Psalmist classes ‘‘ wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man” with oil and bread among 
God’s good gifts to the race (Ps. civ., 15). The 
theory of two kinds of wine, one alcoholic, the 
other non-alcoholic, is indefensible. Against it, 
as matter of exegesis, is the nearly unanimous 
testimony of all independent Biblical scholars; 
against it, as matter of history, is the nearly 
unanimous testimony of all Evangelical mission- 
aries in the Holy Land. There was fermented 
and non-fermented wine, as there is now hard 
and sweet cider; but the unfermented became fer- 
mented before the year had passed. 

2. The Bible does condemn drunkenness. Prov- 
erbs designates it as the mother of woes; Christ 
classes it with surfeiting and oppression; Paul 
with fornication and covetousness; Peter with 
abominable idolatries. Drunkenness is not a 
foible to be ridiculed, nor a misfortune to be con- 
demned, but a sin to be abhorred. It is a crime 
against self, society and God. The drunkard is 
not a fool to be laughed at, nor a victim to be 
pitied, but a sinner to be condemned. The enor- 
mous evils which come from drunkenness are less 
than the evil in it: for sin is always worse than 
its consequences. 

8. From this, as from all other sins, Christ came 
to redeem the world. Against this, as against all 
other sins, his church is to wage perpetual war- 
fare. It has no right to hand over the campaign 
to other organizations. In conducting this cam- 
paign it may safely rest upon, it cannot safely 
depart from, the principles which Christ has em- 
bodied in his example and in the inspired teach- 
ing of his word. 

4. The church must therefore discriminate be- 
tween drinking and drunkenness. The practice 
of confounding the two is curiously illustrated by 
our correspondent, who imagines that if Christ 
came drinking he must have been a partial ine- 
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briate. IJntemperance is the dragon that demands 
our noblest sons for his prey; the Moloch in whose 
fires thousands of human sacrifices annually per- 
ish. It is against intemperance the Christian 
temperance movement should be directed. It 
should attack the real dragon with lance of steel, 
not a shadow with a theory. 

5. The church must put on the whole armor of 
God for this campaign. Drunkenness is one of 
the works of the flesh; campaigning against the 
works of the flesh in the power of the flesh is 
doomed to defeat. Temperance is one of the 
fruits of the Spirit; spiritual husbandry without 
the power of the Spirit gathers no fruits. We 
have done Leviathan fishing with a hook long 
enough. This monster cannot be drawn out of 
the deep either by pledges or laws. 

6. In this campaign total abstinence cannot be 
put upon the ground of law, either revealed or 
natural. The Bible contains no law of prohibi- 
tion; there is no room on the two tables of stone 
to add another command to the Decalogue, and 
no Moses authorized to engrave it there. The 
human conscience recognizes no law of prohibi- 
tion; it does net respond to the command, Thou 
shalt not drink; it does respond to the command, 
Thou shalt not be drunken. Science expounds 
no law of prohibition. Aleohol is always a poison, 
never a food; but every article containing an 
appreciable quantity of alcohol is not always a 
poison and never a food. Yeast bread is raised 
by fermentation and contains an appreciable 
quantity of alcohol; it is not poison; it is food. 
Whether the fermented juice of the grape is ever 
a food or only a medicine is still an unsolved prob- 
lem in physiology. The ablest scientists disagree. 
It is safe for every man therefore to use it only as 
a medicine, that is, on the prescription of a tem- 
perate physician. It is not safe to rest the tem- 
perance movement on the unproved assertion that 
the products of fermentation are always a poison. 

7. But in this campaign a duty of total absti- 
nence can be put upon the stronger ground of 
love. The child of God may well be asked to 
surrender his liberty for the sake of another to 
whom liberty is dangerous. He may well refuse 
to eat meat if it makes his brother to offend. He 
may well cut off even his right hand or pluck out 
his right eye if it is leading either him or another 
into hell-fire. But the liberty must be accorded 
to him before he can be asked to give it up. He 
cannot surrender what he does not possess. Total 
abstinence proclaimed as a law deprives love of 
its leverage. 

Christian brethren in the ministry, your letters 
and your verbal assurances are sufficient evidence 
that our words in this have interpreted your deep- 
est convictions. Express’ those convictions; be 
willing to be misinterpreted and misunderstood; 
cease to follow, begin to lead; make your churches 
true Christian temperance societies; preach tem- 
perance as Paul} preached it, coupled with right- 
eousness and judgment to come, and as Peter 
preached it, one stone in that temple of godly 
character whose foundation is faith. Bid the 
Nazarites, the Rechabites, and the Essenes God 
speed in their work; but follow ye Christ. Lay 
anew the foundations for a Christian temperance 
movement, foundations quarried from his words 
and shaped to conform to his example. 








THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 

COUNCIL. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

HEN thirteen years ago I visited Detroit I 
thought then that it was one of the most 
attractive cities in the West, not to say in the 
United States. Coming to it again after these many 
years of absence the old impression is revived and 
re-enforced. Its broad avenues, its shade trees, 
its spacious yards and green lawns, its numerous 
quiet, cozy and comfortable looking houses, as 
well as its larger and more elegant residences and 
business blocks combine to make it a very home- 
like city. And the hospitality extended to the 
delegates in attendance upon this council assures 
us that in this case appearances have not deceived. 
A’city of homes, it has not suffered from Western 
communism. A city always financially conserva- 
tive, it has no page of insurance frauds and say- 

ings bank failures in its history. 


The council is a fine-looking body. It numbers 
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290 delegates (I give round numbers), and includes 
representatives from almost every Northern state 
in the Union. Yesterday two gentlemen in my 
vicinity compared watches. One said 10 A. M.; 
the other 1.15 p.m. The former came from 
Salem, Oregon; the latter from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. The Oregon delegate had traveled 
eleven days and eight nights to reach the council, 
and he had still twenty-four hours to travel to 
reach the nearest point on the Atlantic coast. 

It is this social commingling which gives this 
council its strength. Eastern churches and minis- 
ters do not realize how much Western Congrega- 
tionalists long for and really need such reunions. 
Western Congregationalists are so safe in their 
independence, by reason of their relative isola- 
tion, that they do not realize the dangers of eccle- 
siastical domination which seem to the Eastern 
churches neither imaginary nor remote. In this 
fact lies largely the secret of the differences of 
opinion respecting the value and the functions of 
such a gathering. In mingling with delegates, 
however, I also find two strongly marked ten- 
dencies dependent not upon geographical consid- 
erations but upon individual temperaments. On 
the one hand there are not a few who are dazzled 
by the ecclesiastical glory of a great organization. 
‘“*T do not see why,” said one representative of 
this tendency to me yesterday, ‘‘ why we cannot 
have all the advantages of a Presbyterian General 
Assembly without its dangers and difficulties.” 
On the other hand are not a few who do not see 
clearly why ecclesiastical power cannot be con- 
ferred upon a body which is not ecclesiastically 
representative, and .who are unmistakably reso- 
lute that their liberty shall not be taken from 
them under cover of fellowship. Whether these 
tendencies will come into conflict or not in this 
assembly it is now too early to judge. They cer- 
tainly will if any attempt is made to secure official 
action respecting questions either of ecclesiastical 
polity or missionary and church work. The effect 
of such action was curiously illustrated in the re- 
port of the Home Missionary Society. The last 
council recommended this society to assume 
the Sunday-school work, and recommended the 
churches to take up special collections for the 
purpose. The society, always loyal to the ex- 
pressed wish of the churches, has assumed the 
work ; the churches, always loyal to the principle 
of local independence, have not taken up the col- 
lections. The council has proved itself powerful 
to suggest bricks, but powerless to procure straw. 

Iam assured that this council has been a de- 
cided improvement on its predecessor. The pre- 
dominance of young blood is very notable. 
Some of the young blood has gray hairs; but of 
sluggish blood there are no signs. The radical 
utterances are the ones greeted with most vigor- 
ous and prolonged applause. When Dr. Goodell 
urges that divine Providence has affixed limits to 
woman’s work, interpreted by her own nature 
and by the Bible, he is listened to with respectful 
silence; when he claims for her the right to teach, 
tersely declares that we are not to put an iron 
kettle on her head because Paul put a veil upon 
it, his declaration is greeted with the most enthu- 
siastic applause. 

It would be idle to attempt to skim off into a 
two-column article the cream from such a dairy 
as this council has been. Its moderator, ex-Gov. 
Washburne, of Mass., has presided with dignity, 
without much practical aid from the two assistant 
moderators, Pres. Chapin of Beloit College, and 
Col. C. G. Hammond of Chicago. Mr. Charles 
Demond, of Boston, as chairman of the Business 
Committee, has kept the machinery well oiled and 
runuing smoothly and well. The Council itself is 
certainly misnamed. It is a Congregational 
Church Congress. It approximates in character 
far more nearly to an Evangelical Alliance than 
to an ecclesiastical council. The papers that have 
been read have generally been on topics of public 
and popular interest. Thus far ecclesiasticism 
has made no show. But I am writing before the 
session is half through. There is time enough 
yet. 

Apart from the reports of the secretaries of the 
various societies, the most important denomina- 
tional matter thus far brought before the council 
is the statistical report presented by Dr. Quint of 
Mass. During the past three years a net gain of 
184 churches has been made; Congregational 
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churches exist in 42 states and territories; of the 
reported increase 110 churches are west of the 
Mississippi, 19 in the South; net increase in mem- 
bership is 26,979, an annual increase of nearly 
9,000 against an annual increase in the previous 
three years of 5,720; in Sunday-school member- 
ship an increase of 32,538 against a similar in- 
crease in the previous three years of 11,089; the 
increase of benevolent contributions is $64,436.10. 
These figures do not include the results of recent 
revivals. They certainly show a prosperous con- 
dition and a hopeful indication for the future. 

An analysis of the reports of the Congregational 
societies affords quite as good grounds for vigor- 
ous and hopeful work. Of these the most impor- 
tant were the reports of the Home Missionary 
Society, the American Missionary Society and the 
American Board. In fifteen years, during which 
time the Congregational membership has increased 
3444 per cent., the cash receipts of the A. H. M. S. 
have increased 60 per cent. During the last three 
years they were $912,000; during the preceding 
three years, $852,000; thus, despite the hard 
times, the income of this society has increased 
$140,000, or over $45,000 a year. It now has in 
commission 996 missionaries, almost 40 per cent. 
of all the Congregational ministers engaged in 
the pastoral work. And it is said that Congrega- 
tionalism is not adapted to do aggressive mission- 
ary work. The A. M. 8. shows an apparent but 
not real diminution of its work. In the South it 
is concentrating upon theological and normal 
schools. It has founded and maintained eight 
chartered institutions in as many Southern states; 
has inaugurated industrial schools, where farm- 
ing, printing and other employments are taught; 
has three theological schools, with 74 students; 
and is aiding to support 60 churches with 4,014 
members. The debt has been reduced from 
$93,232 to $63,816. This debt, increased to pur- 
chase land for the erection of school buildings by 
government, represents a property of much greater 
value. The Christian Union has so recently re- 
ported the meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. that it 
would be superfluous to repeat here the statistics 
of its work. 

I have given greater space to these reports than 
to the papers of larger interest presented before 
the body, because it would be hopeless to attempt 
to report them. Dr. Woolsey, on the Bible in 
Public Schools, maintained vigorously the doc- 
trine that Christian morality founded on the 
essential truth of the Christian religion must be 
taught in our schools, but that the question of 
mere Bible reading is one of secondary impor- 
tance, to be determined by circumstances, and 
according to the needs of special localities. Rev. 
8. E. Herrick, in his admirable paper on the recent 
revivals, warmly commended them, and kindly 
but keenly criticised some of their features and 
results. Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” 
in his keenly satirical paper on Pastorless Churches 
and Churchless Pastors, proposed no ecclesiasti- 
cal remedy for the fact that more than one in 
three of our Congregational churches are now 
without settled pastors, while nearly 1,400 minis- 
ters are without pastorates. The cause of the 
evil he declared to be worldliness in our churches; 
the remedy, a reinstatement of the control of the 
parish in the hands of the disciples of Christ. Dr. 
Goodell’s paper on Woman’s Work in the Churches 
maintained a doctrine of large liberty of action; 
it questioned the wisdom of separate woman or- 
ganizations, especially a separate Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Board. H. C. Trumbull insisted that the 
Sunday-school is a department of the Church, 
and that the ‘‘ teaching” service is not less entitled 
to a place, an hour, and an opportunity than the 
preaching service. 

As I write representatives from the different 
theological seminaries are presenting the claims 
and characteristics oi their respective schools. 
When these reports are ended the real work of the 
council will begin in free discussion on the various 
papers presented for its consideration. The results 
of that discussion I must leave some other pen to 
report, either in a supplementary letter or in a 
postscript to this. I am on my way to spend 
Sunday in the city where to-day I have more dear 
friends than in any other city of the Union. 
Seventeen years’ absence have not weakened the 
heart bonds that bind me to my first parish. 

Detroit, Oct., 19th, 1877 L. A. 





DREAMING AT FOURSCORE. 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


QHE sits in the gathering twilight 
In her well-worn rocking-chair, 
With the snow of life’s long winter 
In the meshes of her hair. 
She dreams of the little children 
Who left her long ago, 
And listens for their footsteps 
With the longing mothers know. 


She hears them coming, coming! 
And her heart is all elate 

At the patter of little footsteps 
Down by the garden gate. 

The clatter of children’s voices 
Comes merrily to her ears, 

And she cries, in her quivering treble, 
** You are late, my little dears!” 


And then, they are here beside her 
As she had them long ago— 

Susie, and Ben, and Mary, 
And Ruthie, and little Joe. 

And her heart throbs high with rapture 
As each fond kiss is given, 

And the night is filled with music 
Sweet as her dreams of heaven. 


Such wonderful things they tell her! 
A nest in the apple-tree ; 

And the robin gave them a scolding 
For climbing up to see! 

A wee white lamb in the pasture— 
A wild rose on the hill— 

And such a great ripe strawberry 
As Joe found by the mill! 


She listens to all their prattle, 
Her heart abrim with rest. 

She’s queen in a little kingdom, 
Each child a royal guest. 

Queen? ‘Tis an empty title! 
More than a queen is she: 

Mother of young immortals 
Who gather at her knee. 


She brings their welcome supper, 
And they sit down at her feet 
Tired, and hungry, and happy, 
And she laughs to see them eat. 
Then she smooths the yellow tangles 
With a mother’s patient hand, 
While she tells some wonderful story 
Of the children’s fairy-land. 


Then the little knotted shoe-strings 
Are patiently untied, 
And the children in their night-gowns 
Kneel at their mother’s side. 
Their voices are low and sleepy 
Ere their simple prayers are said, 
And the good-night kiss is given 
By each waiting little bed. 


Then a quiet comes about her, 
Solemn and still and deep, 
And she says in her dreamy fancies, 
“ The children are fast asleep.” 
Yes, fast asleep, poor mother, 
In their beds so low and green, 
Daisies and clover blossom 
Each face and the sky between. 








JACOB’S PARCEL OF GROUND, AND 
WHAT HE PAID FOR IT. 


By THE Rev. LEONARD Bacon, D.D. 


HAT was the value of the ‘‘ lambs of silver” 
which Jacob paid for his farm at Shechem? 
(Gen. xxxiii.,19.) First, and mainly, it was the 
value of the material—silver, and perhaps a little 
copper for alloy; and secondly, there was the ad- 
ditional value given to the material by the manu- 
facture. It costs something to ascertain exactly 
the fineness of a mass of silver and so to refine it 
that it shall contain exactly the alloy that gives it 
the hardness requisite to prevent it being too 
rapidly worn by use. It costs something more to 
divide it into pieces of the convenient form and 
exactly equal in weight, and to put upon each 
piece the stamp which certifies its weight and the 
degree of its purity. The great convenience of 
coin as compared with uncoined bullion, for com- 
mercial use, is what makes a current silver coin 
worth more than its weight in old silver; as a 
spoon is worth more than the silver it is made of. 
The increased value given to the silver in the coin 
pays the cost of manufacture, with possibly a 
margin of profit to the mint, just as the increased 
value given to the silver in the spoon pays to the 
silver-smith wages for his labor and a profit on 
his capital. If more spoons are manufactured 
than the market demands, the price of spoons will 
run down toward the level of old silver, and if 
more silver coins are struck than are needed in 
commerce, the surplus will tend toward the 
melting-pot. 

Let it be remembered, then, that the value of 
silver coin is exactly the value of the material, 
with the added value of the convenience of coined 
as compared withfuncoined silver for use in buying 





and selling. Let it be remembered that coined 
silver is nothing but pieces of silver shaped and 
stamped at the mint, in a form, and in certified 
weights, convenient for circulation. The only 
legitimate and honest reason for coining it is that 
it may pass more readily between buyers and 
sellers; and the cost of the manufacture (for coins 
are simply the product of a government manufac- 
tory) is paid for by the increase of value which 
the material has gained by being divided into well- 
shaped pieces, of certified weight and purity. 
Whatever may have been the size and shape of 
the ‘‘ pieces” which Jacob counted out to the 
prince of Shechem in exchange for ‘‘the parcel of 
ground,” they were nothing else than a definite 
weight of silver so shaped by some process of man- 
ufacture as to pass from one party in a bargain to 
the other without the trouble of weighing and 
testing. 

Accordingly the denominations of money in 
many countries and languages testify for them- 
selves that originally they designated simply the 
weight of the money. The Hebrew word ‘‘shekel” 
is an instance. It signified a certain weight of 
about halfan ounce. Silver weighed was reckoned 
by shekels, just as it is now reckoned by ounces. 
But when the art of coining silver for circulation 
had been invented, and five hundred shekels, 
weight of silver was divided into five hundred 
pieces of equal weight and each piece was stamped 
to certify its weight, the word ‘‘ shekel” became 
the name of a coin, and five hundred coined shek- 
els were worth somewhat more than the same 
weight of silver uncoined. The English pound 
was originally a pound of silver, troy weight, and 
was divided into two hundred and forty silver 
pence; the penny weighing twenty-four grains. 
Now, however, the English coin which represents 
a pound sterling (the sovereign) is worth less than 
five ounces, or five twelfths of the original pound, 
How this diminution came to pass is well under- 
stood. Kings of England, at one crisis and 
another, have attempted to stimulate industry, 
and more especially to relieve their own embar- 
rassments, by making money cheap. They have, 
therefore, having control over the mint, diminished 
the weight or the purity, or both, of the coins 
into which the pound of silver was at first divided ; 
and by that fraud {the stamp which pretended to 
certify the value of a coin as a fraction of a pound 
of silver became af‘lie. Each repetition of that 
financial measure made the lie greater till the 
original veracity of the word pound asa term of 
value was quite forgotten. 

In like manner, the old French livre, which, 
as the word indicates, began with being a 
pound weight of silver, was lessened by successive 
kings who found it convenient and thought it 
wise to pay their debts with cheap money, and 
who seem to have believed that the value of coins 
issued from their mint would be just what their 
absolute power should command it to be. But 
the laws of nature were inflexible. In proportion 
as the word livre meant less silver it meant less 
value, and when the meaning had run down to 
less than twenty cents’ worth of silver the word 
itself was swept into oblivion by the whirlwind of 
the French revolution. The cheap money was a 
sowing of the wind, and in due time the harvest 
was the whirlwind. 

A similar style of financial ability has been ex- 
hibited in many other countries. The Turkish 
piastre was once of the same value with the Span- 
ish (which is only another name for tbe Spanish 
dollar), but, by the policy of paying debts with 
cheap money, the coin was manufactured with 
less silver in it and more copper, and again with 
more copper in it and less silver, till its value, in 
spite of all that a despotic government could do, 
became less than one twenty-fifth part of a silver 
dollar. If anybody wants to understand the 
philosophy of cheap money let him travel in 
Turkey, handle the coins that circulate there, 
and study their history and the financial history 
of that empire. 

Such facts—not to cite more of them—illustrate 
what is evident to common sense; namely, that 
the value of money, whatever its denominations 
may be and whatever image and superscription it 
may bear, is not created by any arbitrary power, 
imperial, royal, or republican. Its value—if we 
leave out of account the slight addition of value 
which the precious material acquires by being 
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manufactured into pieces convenient for circula- 
tion—is nothing else than its weight in silver or 
(asethe case may be) in gold. Diminish the quan- 
tity of silver (or gold) in a piece of money, and 
you diminish its value; increase the quantity, and 
you increase its value ;—just as the value of what 
purports to be a bushel of wheat is diminished by 
taking wheat out of it, and increased by putting 
wheat into it. 

If Jacob, before counting out his hundred 
pieces of silver, had found out and used some 
method of abstracting from each piece one- 
twentieth part of its weight, without effacing the 
lamb” or whatever figure was stamped upon it, 
he would have been guilty of a shameful fraud. 
After such manipulation the stamp would have 
testified falsely; and he—not the unconscious 
metal—would have been the liar. If a petty 
shopkeeper contrives to file off a few particles 
from every piece of silver that falls into his till, 
or to ‘‘sweat” the coins by a not too powerful 
bath in some diluted acid, he is a knave of the 
lowest order. Just that is the fraud of which 
every government is guilty which debases its own 
coins and undertakes to pay its debts in any sort 
of money less valuable—or, what is the same 
thing, cheaper—than that money which it prom- 
ised to pay when the debt was contracted. 

I am aware that many an intelligent reader may 
think it a mere waste of words to illustrate in 
this way the nature of money, and why it is that 
gold and silver are manufactured into coin. But 
if the intelligent reader will please to remember 
what multitudes there are of persons not alto- 
gether unintelligent who think that value can be 
created out of nothing by some mysterious force 
in legislation, and that money, instead of having 
value of its own, is only a representative of the 
value for which it is exchanged in a bargain, he 
will acknowledge that what Iam trying to do is 
worth doing. The insane belief that a govern- 
ment promise to pay a dollar is a dollar, and that 
a national debt can be paid by issuing promises to 
pay it, is, indeed, less prevalent than it was four 
years ago, but it has not entirely passed away. All 
such delusions are demoralizing in their influence, 
and for that reason they should be disputed by 
showing as simply and intelligibly as possible 
what the honest truth is. 

A good government must be an honest govern- 
ment. An honest government will carefully per- 
form every promise. A dishonest government, 
defrauding its creditors by manufacturing and 
paying out cheap money, generates dishonesty of 
all sorts among the people whom it governs. 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT WALL 
STREET. 
By Jutius WI1cox. 
fe ‘* speculation” moral and legitimate? Are 

. its tendencies hurtful? Ought it to be, and 
can it be, suppressed by legislation? Upon these 
questions, about which public opinion is divided, 
a few brief observations, submitted without ar- 
gument, may be pertinent. 

Speculation simply is ‘‘ buying for a rise,” or is 
selling toavoid a decline. If aman contemplates 
buying a house for occupation, he is properly in- 
fluenced by his belief that its market value is 
about to rise ; if he believes real estate in a par- 
ticular quarter is likely to rise, he properly buys 
upon that belief. He puts in his superior knowl- 
edge or study of the facts, or his especial sagacity, 
as capital in the operation, and stakes his invest- 
ment upon the correctness of his foresight; so he 
acts if he buys any sort of merchandise on the 
belief that prices will change in his favor. We 
all desire to do this, and we do it whenever we 
find opportunity. Custom and reason have de- 
cided in favor of the full legitimacy and morality 
of speculative purchases. 

But there is a very broad distinction to be 
made, The daily struggle between ‘‘ bull” and 
“bear” in stock speculation does not consist of 
purchases and sales, as is proven by the fact that 
on some single days the so-called sales of a stock 
have exceeded the entire amount of that stock in 
existence. The party who sells ‘‘short” sells 
what he does not own and does not expect to de- 
liver; the one who buys or ‘‘ goes long” contracts 
for what he neither wishes nor expects to receive. 
The parties really make a bet upon the price of 


the stock at some future time, and the settlement 
is made—not always, but often—not by delivery 
of any stock but by paying the calculated differ- 
ence. Some of the active speculative stocks have 
literally no intrinsic value. Essentially and mor- 
ally, the transaction is the same as pool-buying on 
an election or as betting as to which fore-foot a 
certain horse will put forward first on being led 
from the stall. Pure and simple stock specu- 
lation, although covered by a fictitious formality, 
involves no actual purchases and sales, but is 
merely betting. The gentlemen who vociferate 
in the Stock Exchange are neither producers nor 
exchangers in their speculative capacity; as pitted 
against one another in their gambling struggles, 
they make a case of what is called in homely 
phrase, ‘‘dog eat dog”; and if they did not draw 
in outsiders as participants, it is obvious that, as 
speculators, they would soon exhaust their re- 
sources. 

Concerning the moral effects of these opera- 
tions there can hardly be differing opinions. 
Thousands of fortunes and many reputations 
have been drawn into the whirlpool and lost, and 
the demoralizing influence is wide. The mischief 
wrought by the temptation exerted upon man- 
agers of corporations is probably serious, although 
lying under the surface. If it were practicable to 
reach and cure the evil by legislation the duty to 
do so would be clear; but legislation against the 
Gold Room was tried once with an unfortunate 
result, and there is no reason to hope that the 
law can ever be invoked wisely and successfully. 

Yet this view covers only part of the case, for 
Wall Street has two sides, in one of which its 
operations are at once useful, necessary and legit- 
imate. The Stock Exchange is the place where 
the market prices are fixed, and a buying and sell- 
ing market is found, for the securities of the gov- 
ernment, state and corporation. The especial 
value of the best of these—the government bond— 
is in the fact that its price is known and that it 
can be converted into cash anywhere, without any 
loss of time or any inquiry ; deprive it of this 
value and it would become a thing inconvenient 
to dispose of, and hence suitable only for those 
who are sure of wishing to hold it, while other 
securities would have no definite price if there 
were no central’market of exchange. Wall Street 
is therefore a necessity, on its market side, and 
must permanently be retained as such, its specula- 
tive side being a subject for reform if anybody 
can discover the method. Yet the morals of ‘‘ the 
street” on its speculative side are far too sweep- 
ingly condemned. It is chargeable with many 
dishonorable practices, and holds now, as it always 
held, some operators who stop at nothing. Black 
Friday gave it ite latest notoriety, and its worals 
are popularly supposed to be those of a faro bank; 
yet the fact is that transactions involving large 
amounts are hourly made without written evi- 
dence and on nothing more conclusive than a nod 
of the head, the losers settling without a hint of 
evasion or delay. Honor in meeting engagements 
is really the rule, and the contrary the published 
exception. Which one of us holds better to his 
agreement when compliance costs and legal en- 
forcement is not practicable than the ‘‘street” 
speculator, who is popularly supposed to fear not 
God nor regard man ? 

How the public should deal with Wall Street 
is an easy question, the trouble being not that 
the rule is difficult to know, but that human na- 
ture yields to the seductive temptation and does 
not obey the rule. That rule is four-fold : 

1. Go to the ‘‘ street” choosing some reputable 
commission dealer, when you wish either to buy 
or to sell investment securities. These are dealt 
in like any other merchandise, and some of the 
most trustworthy and responsible firms buy and 
sell them over their counters, or execute commis- 
sion orders for either the purchase or the sale of 
any stock or bond having a market price. 

2. Do absolutely no business exeept with actual 
cash. There are stocks and bonds, some paying 
and some not, which are at times—such as just 
after the Chicago fire and the panic—selling at 
less than their actual worth ; to determine the 
stocks, and the times, and the prices, is of course 
the task, but if your sagacity and courage are suf- 
ficient, and if you buy outright and pay for all 
you touch, you will not fail of success. A good 








rule is, to buy when everybody is selling and sell 





when everybody is buying; but this needs Judg- 
ment, and cash. But never buy what you cannot 
and do not fully pay for, and never sell what you 
do not fully own. Bind yourself by a fixed rule 
to never touch the ‘‘ margin” business. 

3. Put into Wall Street no money which you 
will soon need to use, and none the loss of which 
will ruin you. Do not risk your substance, but 
only some of your surplus, and do not entangle 
your business. 

4. Deal only with established and responsible 
parties. As for the concerns who advertise 
** puts,” ‘‘ calls,” ‘* privileges,” ‘‘ options,” and 
the like, they and their offers alike need to be 
avoided; better buy lottery tickets at once. Count 
all as lost which you entrust to their hands. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY—THE 
OF ORATORY. 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SCHOOL 


HAVE found among the familiar Boston 

landmarks something which is not only new 
but, to my thinking, interesting and important, 
and that is a thoroughly appointed conservatory 
of elocution, well established and in successful 
operation—the only one in the world, so far as I 
know, except the Conservatoire of Paris. It is 
called the School of Oratory, and is one of the 
departments of the Boston University. 

And, by the way, it is a curious fact that it was 
many months before I could find out—that is, by 
merely casual inquiry—what is the Boston Uni- 
versity. For the idea that there is, or can be, 
any other Boston university than Harvard, ‘** you 
know,” strikes the average Massachusetts mind 
with amazement. What then was my surprise to 
find a full-fledged and admirably appointed insti- 
tution of some five years’ age, consisting not in 
piles of brick and mortar (according to the usual 
fashion of founding universities in America) but 
of nine flourishing schools and colleges, compris- 
ing a total of some seven hundred students of 
both sexes, and graduating from all departments, 
in 1875, only eleven less than the number sent 
forth from both Yale and Harvard together! It 
would carry me too far from my present purpose 
to descant at length upon this enterprise. Indeed 
my acquaintance with its inner working is too 
limited to admit of my enlarging. I only know 
that its plan is large and liberal, aiming to com- 
bine the best features of the German, English and 
American systems; that it is under the general 
control of the Methodists, and conducted with the 
efficiency that is becoming more and more char- 
acteristic of that energetic people; that it was 
splendidly endowed by the late Isaac Rich, under 
the influence of the father of ex-Governor Claflin; 
and that the last named gentleman is the presid- 
ing officer of its corporation. The president of 
the university is Rev. Dr. William T. Warren, a 
most interesting gentleman, whom it has been my 
good fortune to meet, and for whom I venture a 
prophecy of future eminence founded not less on 
what I have seen than what I have heard of his 
capacity. For Dr. Warren is yet a very young 
man, being only forty-two, of New England birth 
(a direct descendant of Cotton Mather), endowed 
with a profound and varied learning, and already 
distinguished as a teacher and an author of 
educational works both in this country and in 
Germany. 

I have little doubt, from one or two ‘‘ specimen 
bricks” that have come under my observation, 
that the Boston University isj;destined to an im- 
portant work in the new era of bigher education 
which we trust is dawning for America; but that 
feature of it which has excited my livelierand more 
immediate interest is the one to which I have al- 
ready alluded—its School of Oratory. 

This comprises a two years’ course in all study 
and practice that tends to impart an intelligent 
and effective style of oratory to the pulpit and the 
forum, or a pure and natural elocution to the 
stage. It is under the general conduct of Prof. 
Lewis B. Monroe, formerly superintendent of the 
department of elocution in the public schools of 
Boston, who has devoted himseif and his private 
fortune, with great self-sacrifice and with unques- 
tioned ability, to the building up of a great school 
of rhetoric as the crowning work of his life. Prof. 
Monroe gives daily exercises in the practice of 





reading, declamation, and the principles of elocu- 
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tion. He is assisted by a faculty of gentlemen, 
-nose names give assurance of the excellence of 
the work they severally perform. A careful study 
of the mechanism of the organs of speech, the 
nature, classification and production of the sounds 
of the language, and the causes and remedies of 
the various kinds of defective speech and imperfect 
qualities of voice, is pursued under Prof. A. 
Graham Bell, always famous as a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, and, more recently, as the in- 
ventor of the telephone. A careful training in 
the production of the musical tones—principle 
and practice—and their application to the speak- 
ing voice, is given by Prof. George L. Osgood, 
now facile princeps, both as a singer and teacher, 
among the professional musicians of this region. 
The conduct of a critical study of Shakespeare, 
and other classic English authors, is committed 
to Prof. H. N. Hudson, well known as one of the 
most distinguished Shakespearians of this or any 
country. Associated with him this winter is Prof. 
Robert R. Raymond of Brooklyn, one of your 
own men, who needs no introduction. Prof. 
Raymond’s duties are confined, in the main, to 
the teaching of Shakespeare, and probably with 
special, though not exclusive, reference to dram- 
atic expression—illustrated, of course, by his own 
Readings. Prof. Churchill, the accomplished 
elocutionist of the Andover faculty, gives lessons 
in Scripture reading and pulpit delivery, and 
among the occasional lecturers on Eloquence and 
associated subjects are such names as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips, James T. Fields, et 
hoe omne genus, whose services Prof. Monroe 
spares neither pains nor expense in procuring. 

I have given this—at best, dry—outline of an 
institution in which I have taken a profound in- 
terest, because I want the thousands of young 
aspirants to oratorical honors and powers among 
us to know that, if they really desire to become 
—something better than mountebanks and pre- 
tenders—proficients and true professors in this 
beautiful art, there exists one institution in Amer- 
ica where they may find, at moderate expense, a 
broad and thorough course of instruction. 

QUINCT. 








FREEDMEN AMONG THE INDIANS.—We have re- 
ceived the following from a correspondent in the 
Indian Territory on the status of the former slaves 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians : 

‘¢ «Slave, Serf, or Citizen’ was the caption of an 
article in a recent issue of the Christian Union 
with reference to the Negro. Inthe Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, two of the five civilized tribes 
in the Indian Territory, he is neither. Their In- 
dian owners fought against the Government dur- 
ing the civil war ; they were emancipated in con. 
sequence, but were not endowed with the rights 
of citizenship; they can neither own land nor 
exercise the elective franchise. All that can be 
said of them is, they own themselves, having the 
sky above them and the earth beneath their feet ; 
they can roam at large over the land which the 
Indians hold in commonalty. Like the beasts of 
the field they can defend themselves or flee from 
anenemy. Nominally he is a citizen of the United 
States, but as there are no United States Courts 
in all this vast territory of seventy thousand 
square miles, or forty-four million acres, he is 
without protection, and any Indian or white man 
may kill him with almost absolute impunity. 
They are thus killed repeatedly in the timber and 
on the prairie, and’ heir bodies left unburied, to 
be eaten by the wolves and buzzards. One of our 
physicians brought home a skull a few days ago, 
and told me he knew of over a dozen skeletons 
within the compass of his ride, but he would not 
certify they were all negroes. 

‘*The only United States Court having jurisdic- 
tion in this territory is the Western District of 
Arkansas, too far off, at some points two hundred 
miles, to be of much practical advantage. The 
tribal governments here claim exclusive authority, 
but neither Negro nor white man has any access to 
their courts, neither can they be taken into them. 
The treaty of 1866, which reconstructed the terri- 
tory after the rebellion, stipulated that the freed- 
man should have forty acres of land (minus the 
mule) surveyed for each family, with the right of 
suffrage under the Indian government where he 
was domiciled. In those two nations that part of 
the treaty has been utterly ignored. About three 





years ago Secretary Delano sent a special Com- 
missioner to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Legisla- 
tures to induce them to comply with this provis- 
ion of the treaty, but he failed. In the Chickasaw 
Legislature of 1876 Principal Chief, or Governor, 
Overton, who has searcely a tinge of Indian blood 
in his veins, recommended in his message that the 
status of the Negro should be in some way settled; 
that he had conferred with Principal Chief Cole 
of the Choctaw Nation, to admit him as a citizen, 
without the right of suffrage, that Chief Cole 
thought it could not be done. If it could not, he 
recommended that a delegation should be sent to 
Washington to ‘demand’ that the President of 
the United States should remove them from the 
Chickasaw Nation. Now, if the freedmen in those 
nations are neither slaves, serfs, nor citizens, as 
they certainly are not, WHAT ARE THEY ?” 
s. 








Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








AT HOME. : 
The Universalist General Convention is in session in 
Chicago. 


The ladies of the First Congregational Church, Jackson, 
Mich., have raised between $4,000 and $5,000 to remove the 
church debt. 


The organ concerts at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, are 
to be resumed on Saturday next from 4 to 5 o’clock. This 
will be the one hundred and first concert. 








On Thursday, the 25th inst., the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of Drew Theological Seminary will be celebrated. 
The speakers on the occasion will be Bishop Foster, the 
Rev. Drs. Vail and A. 8. Hunt, and Professor Wm. Wells, 
of Union College. 


Of the Junior Class in the School of Theology, Boston 
University, all but one are college graduates. There are 
in all sixteen members. Before this school Professor 
Bowne begins this week a special course of lectures on the 
** Philosophical Foundations of Christian Theism.” 





Dr. Lorimer, of the Tremont Temple, Boston, in a recent 
dicourse, stated that the two Baptist Associations which 
include the City of Boston had greatly increased in the 
number of church members during the last ten years. In 
1866 the Baptists within the bounds of the associations were 
18,399; in 1876 they were 18,027, and in 1877, 19,650. 


The New York City Mission and Tract Society, which 
represents the Protestant Evangelical churches of the city, 
is about closing its fifty-first year. During the year the 
society’s missionaries have made 89,122 visits among the 
poor, and have held 835 preaching services. At five of the 
chapels, missionaries may be found ready to answer every 
oall. 


At a largely attended meeting of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, New Britain, Conn., the society protested 
against the resignation of its pastor, the Rev. H. L. Griffin. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the warmest attach- 
ment to him and appreciation of his services. Hearty 
sympathy and cotperation were pledged if he would recon- 
sider his intention, and a committee was appointed to wait 
upon him and acquaint him with the action of the meeting. 

A Congregational Church was organized Oct. 16 at 
Onondaga, Eaton Co., Mich. Rev. A. F. Bruske, of Char- 
lotte, was moderator of the Council of Recognition. Ten 
persons entered into covenant. The infant church on the 
day of christening dedicated a new commodious and at- 
tractive church building. Sermon by Rev. Moses Smith, 
of Jackson. There is no other church in the place, and 
the enterprise starts off with favorable auspices generally. 





Central East Congregational Association, at its meeting, 
Oct. 10th, gave approbation to two young men as can- 
didates for its ministry, Messrs. J. F. Loba and Chipper- 
field, now acceptably at work in the churches of the 
association. Papers were read introducing topics for dis- 
cussion: ‘‘ A Plan for Work for the Members of a Country 
Church,” and “ Miracles as affording a Basis of Confidence 
in a Revelation.” Two discourses preached set forth the 
certainty of results from spiritual seed-sowing. 


Rev. T. C. Slicer was installed pastor of the Park Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn on the evening of October 
18, with the concurrence and aid of an unusually large 
Council. All the Congregational Churches of New York 
City and Brooklyn—sixteen churches—were invited, and 
only two in Brooklyn declined attendance. Rev. Mr. 
Slicer presented testimonials of character and standing 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the examina- 
tion, long and thorough, resulted in a cordial and unani- 
mous vote of acceptance. The church was crowded and 
the services of the evening were of profound interest. 
There is a good prospect, now, that this church will go on 
prospering. The location is admirable, and every year 
will bring around it a population needing its ministration. 


Throughout the week the Episcopal General Convention 
has been in session in Boston accomplishing a good deal of 





business, most of which is mainly important and interest- 
ing to the participants. The proposition to change the 
name of the church from Protestant Episcopal to the 
“Church of America” or other title more ecclesiastical 
and catholic has been defeated ; and, indeed, nearly all the 
proposed innovations have been tabled or rejected. Such 
was the fate of an amendment providing for the division 
of large dioceses and the organization of missionary juris- 
dictions. The House of Deputies passed it, but the bishops 
did not concur. In like manner a proposed shorter form 
of service was rejected. A revised lectionary has, how- 
ever, been decided upon and a committee appointed to do 
the work, consisting of seven bishops, seven clerical and 
seven lay delegates. Both houses passed a canon institut- 
ing an order of deaconesses for parish work, and a com- 
mittee of bishops, presbyters and laymen is appointed to 
report at the next convention as to the desirableness of 
changes in the hymnal. Perhaps the most important 
question in the eyes of outsiders is the proposed union of 
the American Church Missionary Society with the Episco- 
pal Board of Missions. The first named society was 
organized some years ago under distinctively Low Church 
auspices, and it has been very ably administered; its great 
success being in Mexico where at last a branch of the 
‘** Catholic Church of Jesus Christ” was established under 
its auspices. The existence of these two societies has been 
the occasion of pretty sharp party lines within the church, 
and their union is hailed as an evidence of the decline of 
partisanship among Episcopalians as well as of a tendency 
towards unity and tolerance for differences of individual 
opionion. 


October 28-29 are the days set apart this year for prayer 
for Sunday Schools in England and America. The follow- 
ing programme has been suggested: 


That on Lord’s Day morning, October 28, from 7 to 8o0’clock, 
all Christians in private offer prayer on behalf of Sunday 
Schools. 

That the opening engagements of the morning school be 
preceded by the teachers meeting together for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons upon the 
claims of Sunday Schools. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary exercises of each school 
be shortened and that the scholars be gathered for devotional 
exercises. 

That at some time during the evening the teachers, in union 
with other Christians, meet for thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 29, between the hours of 
7 and 8, teachers should devote time for bringing the scholars 
in private prayer before God. 

That in the course of the day the female teachers of each 
school hold a meeting for united prayer and thanksgiving. 

That ip the evening each church or congregation be invited 
to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the Sunday school 
should form the theme of the prayers and addresses. 





Fifty-nine Sunday-schools have, up to date, sent in 
thirty dollars each for the American Home Missionary 
Society, on what is known as the ‘“‘ Weeping Waters” 
plan. They are as follows, anda great many more have 
pledged themselves to follow suit: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Enfield. Athol. 
Newton (Eliot). Norton. 
Newton (Center). Stockbridge. 
Boston Highlands (Eliot). North Amherst. 

Do. Walnut Ave. North Brookfield. 
Dorchester (Second) Gloucester. 
Bridgewater (Central Sq.). Concord. 
Newburyport (Belleville). South Abington. 


Gardner. Medway (Village). 
Marlboro’. Milford. 
Worcester (Central). Webster. 
Rockland. Brimfield. 


Taunton (Union). Grantville. 
Do. (Trinitarian). Housatonic. 
Do. (Winslow). Hyde Park. 
Danvers. Natick. 
Haverhill (Center). 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich (Park). Guilford. 
Do. (Buckingham Chapel). Wallingford. 
Hartford (Park). Litebfield. 
Greenwich. 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Lyme. West Lebanon. Hollis. 
New JERSEY. 
Newark (Belleville Avenue). East Orange. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Kingston. Slatersville. 
NEw YORK. 
Syracuse (Plymouth). Owego. 


New Ipswich. 


Montelair. 


MICHIGAN.—Detroit. 

MIssouRI.—St. Louis (Pilgrim). 

lowA.—Des Moines. 

KANSAS.—Good Intent. 

NEBRASKA.— Weeping Water. Omaha. 

CoLORADO.—Colorado £prings. 

UtTAH.—Salt Lake City. 
Curious that the proverbial close-fistedness of the tradi- 
tional Yankee is never apparent in tables of this kind! 
Here, for instance, New England gives nearly eight-tenths 
of the entire sum paid in on short notice. 

The Ministerial Association of Western Iowa held its 
semi-annual meeting at Tabor, Fremont Co., Iowa, Oct. 
10th and 11th, and on the following days, Oct. 11th and 
14th, the Council Bluffs Congregational Association (of 
ministers and churches) held its semi-annual meeting. 
Sermoas were preached by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of 
Council Bluffs, and the Rev. 8. J. Beach, of Corning, and 
numerous essays were read. The papers involving the 
Atonement called out the most animated discussion, re- 
vealing quite a diversity of opinions, but also thorough 
unity of spirit. In connection with the meetings of the 
two associations occurred the ‘‘ Quarter Centennial” of the 
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church at Tabor, the various exercises of which gave a 
special impulse to devoutness and prayer in all the gather- 
ings of the occasion. A history of Tabor College was given 
by the President, the Rev. W. M. Brooks, and a sermon 
preached by the Rev. E. 8S. Hill on ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Church to Higher Education.” The village of Tabor num- 
bers some six hundred inhabitants, and stands on high 
rolling prairie, with broad, well-shaded streets, and a fine 
view from the church tower of groves and farms for 
twenty to thirty miles on every side. It was settled 
twenty-five years ago by a small band of earnest and 
courageous men from Ohio. It was from the start a tem- 
perance, anti-slavery settlement, and suffered much “ con- 
tradiction of sinners” on these accounts. It was a “station” 
and chief depot of the ‘‘ Underground Railway” and a 
frequent resort of John Brown during the Kansas troubles. 
The reminiscences of the pastor, the Rev. John Todd, who 
was one of the leaders of the colony from the first, and of 
others, veterans of the enterprise, and their children, were 
both touching and inspiriting. The church, founded in 
prayer and faith amidst many privations, has had a his- 
tory of continual essions and almost annual revivals. 
For years it maintained a daily prayer-meeting at five 
o'clock A. M., winter and summer. Ten pastors have come 
from its membership, one hundred and sixteen teachers 
and one missionary, Miss Townshend, of Ceylon. Tabor 
Literary Institute, a child of the church, has grown 
into Tabor College, which, though not yet large, is wield- 
ing a widely extended influence for good. Altogether it is 
a noble history. 

At the fifth anniversary of the “N. Y. State Home 
Missionary Society” (Gloversville, Oct. 10th), Secretary 
Holbrook read the annual report, of which the following is 
a condensed statement. The sessions were held in connec- 
tion with the General Congregational Association. 

** Notwithstanding the ‘ hard times’ and the embarrassments 
in all branches of secular business we are permitted to report 
an excess of receipts of $5,073,000 over those of the previous 
year, an amount largely exceeding that of any year since the 
society was formed. Itis believed that at no former period 
was the cause of home evangelization in connection with 
our denomination in this state in a more satisfactory and 
hopefal condition than now. Never were all our churcher, 
both self-sustaining and dependent, so generally and so well 
supplied with ministers: never was there more union of feel 
ing and actiou in our ranks; nor a stronger and more all-per- 
vading impression of the value of our free, liberal and efficient 
system and of the importance of our mission, and never more 
harmony between us and other denominations of Christians 
or more regard for the principles of comity in operations. 

“ The statistics for the year are as follows: Fifty four mis- 
sionaries have been in commission during the whole or parts 
of the year, supplying 100 churches and stations. The total 
amount of receipts has been $36,494.92, exceeding by more 
than $12,000.00 those of any previous year. This is one-eighth 
of the whole sum raised for home missions by our denomina- 
tion in the United States, giving us the rank of third in the 
contributing states for this object. Of the receipts $10,035.00 
have been expended in the State and the balance, $26,459.00, 
has gone into the treasury of the A. H. M. Society for its 
general work. 

“* Largely through the influence of the officers and missiona- 
ries of this society five new churches have been formed, all 
but one self-sustaining, and two heretofore unconnected with 
us have joined our body. There has been, indeed, a marked 
disposition mauifested in several quarters to affiliate with us, 
and in one community two churches of other denominations, 
self-moved, have united on a Congregational basis and joined 
one of our local associations. 

“'T'wo bouses of worship have been erected by missionary 
churches, one of which has since ceased to ask for aid, and 
two others are in process of erection. Three parsonages 
have been built, and one acquired by bequest, and over $5,000 
have been expended in repairs and improvements in meeting 
houses and parsonages. About $800 have been refunded to 
the society in contributions from aided churches, and $600 
paid to other benevolent societies, and in all full $50,000 have 
been raised and expended by aided churches tor religious 
purposes in addition to our grants. 

“The net additions to the churches have been about 550, and 
the Gospel has been preached to 7,000 regular hearers; 4,000 
pupils have been taught in Sunday-schools, and 12 new schools 
have been formed. Kevivals have been extensively enjoyed.” 

The report closes with an extended argument for su8tain- 
ing the feeble churches in this and the New England States, 
supported by facts and testimonies. Among the facts are, 
that four foreign missionaries are reported to have been 
furnished by the aided churches in this State, and 17 minis- 
ters and students for the ministry. and $4,000 have been be- 
queathed recently to the A. H. M. Society by two members 
in two of our feeblest churches, besides the contributions 
that have been furnished by members of missionary churches 
to the West who have founded and largely aided in sustain- 
ing evangelical churches there. 

The officers elected for the year to come are: Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., President; Rev. C. D. Helmer, D.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., Secretary ; Revs. J. Butler, 
W. A. Robinson, Wm. Smith, and Frank T. Bayley, H. N. Les- 
ter, H. M. Dixon and John Dunn, Esqrs., Trustees; Wm. 
Henry Smith, Treasurer. 


The anniversary of the N. Y. State Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions was held at Gloversville, in connection 
with the General Congregational Association, October 10th, 
1877, Mrs. J. Butler in the chair. The annual report was 
read by the secretary, Mrs. J. C. Holbrook, from which it 
appeared that there has been a growing interest in the 
cause, an increase of receipts, and the addition of thirteen 
new auxiliaries, with several mission circfés. The Branch 
has assumed the support of a mission-school at Mandapa- 
salie, in the Madura District of Southern India, at a cost 
of $523.00, which was divided into $25.00 scholarships, taken 
by different auxiliaries, the balance of the receipts going 
into the general treasury. The auxiliary in Plymouth 
Church, Syracuse, supports Miss Fritcher, who was a 
member of that church, at Marsovan, Turkey, at an ex- 
pense of over $300.00. Much has been done in diffusing 





missionary matter, both in manuscript and print. The 
Treasurer's report was quite cheering, and showed receipts 
exceeding those of last year, and amounting to upwards 
of $2,100.00. Nearly all the vice-presidents, who represent 
the auxiliaries in the different local associations of the 
state, presented reports. Ladies of the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Methodist churches, who were present, spoke 
of the work in their societies. Letters of greeting were 
read from most of the other Branches of the W. B. M. of 
Boston, and telegrams were sent to the New Hampshire 
and Philadelphia Branches, then in session. The former 
President, Secretary and Treasurer were re-elected, with 
a Vice-President in each local association of the Congrega- 
tional churches. A very interesting letter was read from 
a blind Bible-woman in Turkey, and one from Miss Fritcher 
in Marsovan. Mrs. Tracy, a returned missionary of the 
A. B. C, F. M. in Turkey, addressed the ladies for an hour, 
in a most interesting manner. The anniversary, as a 
whole, was a great success, and must give a new impulse 
to the woman’s work in the state. 





ABROAD. 


GreaT Britain.—The strife of parties in the church of 

England seems assuaged for the time in the interest with 
which all are watching the critical encounter across the 
channel. The tremendous collision between Ultramontan- 
ism and Republicanism—between the church and unbelief 
.—that has just taken place in France belittles the faction- 
fight between the parties of a sect that has been going on 
in England. The forces seem to pause and look on, as the 
armies rested on their arms to watch the struggle between 
the Homeric heroes. 





An Evangelical Default.—We printed last week the ex- 
tracts from the circulars from the “ whips” of the two 
opposing parties beating up attendants for the ‘‘ Church 
Congress” at Croydon. We get news now of a meeting at 
Chester of the Northwestern Union of Evangelical Church- 
men, Bishop Alford in the chair, which unanimously resolv- 
ed that it was not expedient for Evangelicals to be there, 
Seven reasons are alleged, which it is worth while for 
those to ponder who think that the present agitation in the 
Church of England is a transient flurry that will soon blow 
over. We give them in full from the Low Church 
a Record. ” 


I. The Teaching of the New Testament seems to indicate 
separation from those whom we believe to be false apostles, 
rather than friendly conference on unimportant matters, 
whether ecclesiastical or social. 

II. Such meetings of loyal and disloyal clergy on a common 
platform are calculated to confuse the public mind by an 
appearance of agreement which does not really exist, whilst 
vital differences are veiled under the misleading expression 
*“ schools of thought.’ 

III. The burning questions of the day are shelved and ques- 
tions of lesser import occupy the time. 

1V. No sufficient opportunity is given for a full, thorough, 
and exhaustive discussion of any subject. 

V. There is no opportunity of openly rebuking the disloyal 
to the face, as fidelity to Christ demands. 

VI. We thus practically sink our fundamental difference 
with the disloyal, give them a certificate of common church- 
manship, and get them a hearing from the general public as 
acknowledged teachers in the church. 

VII, Experience proves, as is plainly stated by the ‘* Church 
Times’’ of August 3, that Church congresses have largely 
helped “ to level up the Evangelical school’’ to the Ritualistic 
ideal; and it is evident that the tendency of all such unscrip- 
tural fusions is to obliterate the lines of demarcation and to 
lower the high tone of Evangelical religion. 

The “Church Times” in the article referred to earnestly 
deprecates Evangelical abstention, and urges attendance on 
the ground that * their presence on the Croydon platform 
side by side with the Ritualists would tend to tone down 
public opinion, check the present controversy, restore senti- 
ments of mutual respect, testify liberality, and bring about a 
return to mutual good feeling.” 

For these and other reasons separation from mixed con- 
gresses, and concurrently therewith effective and thorough 
organization on their own distinctive lines, seems to be the 
true policy for Evangelical Churchmen in the present crisis. 





Another Reason, not less powerful doubtless in deciding 
the mind of the meeting, might have been added to these 
seven, if it had been deemed prudent—to wit, that the 
Evangelical party, dwindling in numbers, and with its 
courage oozing out of the palms of its hands, is sure, even 
with all its best efforts, of being overwhelmingly put down 
jn case of any attempted demonstration. The ‘ Church 
Times” of course enthusiastically confirms all that the 
Northwestern Evangelicals have alleged. 


Preparations for the Church Congress, meanwhile, are 
going on on an imposing scale. A vast temporary build- 
ing is in progress, and there is every reason to believe that 
the occasion will be one of great and perilous interest in 
the Established Church. We say will be, although before 
this is in type the news of the transactions of the meeting 
should arrive by mail. The time for the congress is Octo- 
ber 9-12. 





Right Reverence for the Right Reverend is one of the 
cardinal points of the “high” faith. It is touchingly illus- 
trated every week in the “ Church Times,” as (for instance) 
thus: 

“The Bishop of St. Asaph has been charging his clergy, 
and, need we add ? has been talking ignorant nonsense.”’ 

It would really appear that Lord Coleridge, though far 
from elegant, was not far from right, the other day, in 
declaring that ‘“‘the internal dissensions in the Church of 
England have reached a point without a parallel.” His 
lordship passes for one of the most accomplished rhetori- 
cians in England, and could doubtless explain, if asked, 
what is the idea of a point with a parallel. 


Anew Anglican monastery is projected by certain priests 














of the Church of England, who profess to be “restoring 
the Establishment back to its pre-Reformation simplicity.” 
The fraternity is to comprise an order of priests and an 
order of lay-brethren. The discipline is to be very strict, as 
instance this rule: ‘‘Should any brother be found so utter- 
ly regardless of his own salvation as to be guilty either of 
contumacy, disobedience, pride, murmuring, or any viola- 
tion of the rules or of the commands of the superior, let 
him be twice admonished by the superior in private, ac- 
cording to the precept of the Lord. Should these produce 
no effect, let him be reprimanded before all the brethren. 
If he be not then amended, let him be excommunicated or 
subjected to corporal punishment.” 





Non-Conformist Activity and prosperity seem to be in 
proportion to the turbulence of the Establishment. The 
newspapers contain many reports of new churches and 
schoolhouses begun, finished or dedicated. Many of these 
are represented as beautiful and costly. 





. 

Pure Religion and Undefiled is less illustrated by the 
competitions of sects and factions than by the contribu- 
tions for the relief of famine-stricken India. In one week, 
the contributions in sundry Independent and Baptist 
churches exceeded $11,000. The London Missionary So- 
ciety (Congregationalist) has received $20,000 to be applied 
through its missionaries. The High-Church “8, P. G.”has 
received large gifts for the same use. And the “ Mansion 
House Fund” had increased to more than $1,500,000, and 
was growing at the rate of forty to fifty thousand dollars 
a day. It is a curious thing that when it comes to such 
matters of practical Christianity the real primate of the 
real Church of England should appear the Lord Mayor of 
London. 





Machinery Simplified.—At a recent representative 
meeting at Leeds, sundry of the charitable interests of the 
Congregationalists of England were consolidated into an 
institution entitled ‘‘The Congregational Church Aid and 
Home Mission Society.” 


FRANCE.—The Election of the 14th.—It was a bad busi- 
ness, all around, for the MacMahon ministry publicly to 
enlist the Church and the clergy to put down the Republic. 
They did it. The Republican papers spread before the 
world the electioneering documents by which all the forces 
of religion and superstition, and all the prodigious powers 
of organization of the Romish hierarchy were brought to 
bear in the effort to overcome the freedom of this critical 
election and break down the Republic. One of the most 
impudent of these documents is a pastoral of the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, who ordered, throughout his diocese, a 
triduum, or three days’ prayer, for October 11, 12, and 13 
that the election of the 14th might return “a strong Con 
servative House, favorable to the cause of order and re- 
ligion, on which the salvation of France depends.” 
Appended to this document is a rescript from the Pope, 
authorizing the triduum, and promising indulgences to all 
participants. 





The Result of the election is probably the best that could 
be asked for the permanent success of the Republicans. A 
victory too easy and sweeping would have endangered 
their unity asa party. A defeat would have broken down 
the Republic. The partial victory of the 14th, won in the 
face of such overbearing measures as were used without 
scruple by the Administration, will have the moral effect 
of an immense triumph. Meanwhile the church has put 
itself into the miserable position of a defeated politician— 
defeated in a disreputable conspiracy against a good gov- 
ernment. The monarchical parties have identified them- 
selves helplessly, notwithstanding their disclaimers, with 
clericalism and the domination of an Italian bishop on 
French soil—a thing universally and forever odious to the 
ordinary Frenchman. And the Republicans have acquired 
a new intensity of hatred (which they did not need) not 
only against the Pope, the Jesuits, the priesthood and the 
church, but against everything of the nature of religion. 
Poor France! that abolished Protestantism on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day, and so condemned itself ever since to the 
wretched alternative of Popery or atheism! 


Religious Opportunism is the name given to a move- 
ment in France and Belguim for which it is impossible 
to feel much respect, but which has already associated 
with it some eminent names, and may perhaps grow to 
considerable dimensions. It is a movement on the part of 
unbelievers in the Roman Church to go over to Protestant- 
ism, not out of any respect for Protestant doctrine or 
worship, but out of detestation for priestcraft and Jesuit- 
ism. The excuse made for it is that there is no way, in 
these countries, of getting safely and thoroughly out of the 
Roman Church except by an act of public renunciation 
and association with another church. Otherwise one is 
liable to have his house and his sick bed infested with 
priests, and however resolute he may have been down to 
his last hour of consciousnes, in his atheism or blasphemy, 
he is sure to be buried, in spite of himself, with all the 
honors of the church as a recovered prodigal, and to have 
‘his edifying end” talked of in the clerical newspapers. 
They don’t like this, and some of them are resolved that 
they will find a way out of it, or make one. 

The latest of the ‘‘ Opportunists” is M. Renouvier, of 
Avignon, an eminent philosophical writer, and editor of the 
“‘ Revue de la Critique Philosophe.” His announcement of 
his new position has the merit of entire frankness. The 
following extract from it will be read with great and pain- 
ful interest : 

“ Why do we adjure heads of families in Belgium, France, 
etc., to come out of Catholicism along with their wives and 
children, and to come out once for all and connect them- 
selves with Protestantism? Not because of the supernatural 
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teachings of the church, not because its teachings do not, to 
our thinking, accord with those of modern science, but 
simply and only because Catholicism is a religion of civil 
intolerance and of servitude, and because Protestantism is a 
religion of freedom. . . . . Free-thinkersshould under- 
stand that in passing over to Protestantism they have to 
consult not so much their tastes and personal leanings, as the 
wants of their own families, and of all the families in the 
country, whether they attribute those religious wants to hu- 
man nature in itself or to the power of tradition and to 
habits of thinking and feeling that bave become indestruct- 
ible. Besides, there is nothing to prevent them from remain- 
ing rationalists and skeptics in the {Protestant Church as 
they were in the Catholic Church, from being Protestants in 
name, and by civil inscription, exactly as they were Catholics. 
The choice which we ask them to make of Protestantism is a 
purely civil one, and as such it sets aside any scruple which 
reason might make. It cannot be said that we ask from 
them the least act of hypocrisy.” 
Che Sundan-School 
Che Sundap-School. 
Oo a) O 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 
Nov. 4. Acts xxiv., 10-25. 

“ Andas he reasoned of righteousness, temperance and judg- 

ment-to come Felix trembled.’’"—ACTS xxiv., 25. 
T)AUL, a Roman citizen, in the hands of Felix, a 
| Roman g.vernor, was safe. It was the ebject of 
bis accusers to get him away from that refuge. and back 
to Jerusalem again for trial. Once there they could 
trust to conspiracy, a mob or public pressure to ensure 
his destruction. To accomplish their purpose they 
hired a Roman lawyer and sent bim to Cesarea to pre- 
sent their case. The Roman advocatus, being a heathen, 
bad not very clear ideas of the moral cede, and he was 
equally ready to prosecute the innocent and to defend 
the guilty for his fee or honorarium. Tertullus took the 
case and, accompanied by a delegation from the San- 
hedrim, weat te Cesarea to present their case. 

The circumstavees were certainly adverse to Paul. 
The judge was thoroughly corrupt. (See ver. 26.) He 
was unprincipled, ferocious, lawless; and, in a remote 
province, was net greatly influenced by fear of the cen- 
tral goverment in cases where its interests were not 
directly involved. On the one side was a single man, 
poor, comparatively friendless, without influence. On 
the other the representatives of the Jewish people, 
represented by a skillful Roman advocate. The pro- 
ceedings were prol.ably conducted in the Greek lan- 
guage. This was customary in those provinces of the 
Roman Empire where Greek was the language used. 

Skillful we have called Tertullus; his speech justifies 
us in so doing. A well-recognized precept among the 
ancient rbetoricians counseled the advocate always to 
begin his plea by praising the judge. Teztullus follows 
this precept. He begins by praising the worthy deeds, 
the providence and the clemency of a man who is cbar- 
acterized by both Tacitus and Josephus as cruel, lustful 
and incompetent, and who, when he was superseded by 
Festus, left a province ‘‘ wasted and harassed by bands 
of robbers and sicarii aud the old plague of false 
prophets.” He proceeds ingeniously te pervert the 
truth by statements in which fact and fiction are 
curiously aud ingeniously miogled. Causing disturb- 
ances throughout the Roman Empire was an offense 
punishable with death. Paul had been accused in Asia 
of “turning the world upside down” (Acts xvii., 6) 
Tertullus repeats this charge. He adds opprobrium by 
stigmatizing him as ringleader of a Jewish sect, and 
some of the Jewish sects had already given the Roman 
governors a deal of trouble, ard were to give them 
much more. He re-vamps the old and false charge of 
profaning the temple, and says the Jews were going to 
try the accused accordivg to their law and that Lysias 
stopped the proceedings ‘‘ with great violence.” The 
fact is that a mob were beating Paul to death within 
the precincts of the temple when Lysias rescued him. 
The ‘‘ great violence” and the profanation of the temple 
were both crimes of Paul’s accusers, Finally Tertullus 
refers, to attest his story, to the elders of the Sanhedrim 
at his side, who really know nothing about it except by 
hearsay. In the Roman trial witnesses were examined; 
the accused had the right of an accused of our day to 
face the witnesses and to cross-examine them, That 
such an examivation took place is implied by ver. 9; 
that Paul cross-examined, and by the cross-examination 
drew out the fact that those who really knew the facts 
had been prudently left in Jerusalem is implied by his 
language in verses 13 and 14. 

The examination of the witnesses over, Paul meets 
each charge of the accusation in detail. It was only 
twelve days since he went up to Jerusalem: to worship. 
He could not therefore be a ringleader of sedition in the 
province of Felix, and Felix cared about no other. He 
was not found creating a disturbance in the Temple; he 
challenges proof to the contrary. He does belong to 
the sect of the Nazarenes, but this isa religious not a 
political sect, one that has to do with wership aod with 
religious faith. For it he claims the eame toleration 
accorded by Roman law to other existing secis. It is 
not lawless; on the contrary, the hope it affords of a 














resurrection from the dead makes its adherents more 
conscientious in the fulfillment of their duties, both 
toward God and toward man. Finally be tells the true 
story of his presence and purpose in the temple, chal- 
lenges the production of witnesses against him, and 
closes by calling the attention of the court to the fact, 
doubtless shown by the cross-examinoation, that they 
really know nothing except what took place at the 
meeting of the Savhedrim described in ch, xxiii., 1-10. 

The case is so exceedingly clear that eveu Felix cun- 
not surrender the prisoner to his accusers. Their hate 
is so fierce that he cannot bring himself to acquit and 
release him. So he compromises; dismisses the accuser 
and keeps the accused in custody under pretense of 
waiting for further information from Lysias the chief 
captain. That this is but a pretense is apparent from 
the fact that he never sends for Lysias. 

For over a year, ‘‘ two years” (ver. 27) only indicates 
one and part of another, Paul remaias in custody. 
Three kinds of custody were known to the Roman law: 
first, close confinement in jail; second, military custody 
in which the prisooer was watched by a guard, some- 
times chained to him, sometimes simply kept under sur- 
veillance; third, release more or less complete on bail, 
in which case tbe prisoner was still legally ia the custody 
of the magistrate. Paul was kept in military custody, 
under watch of but not chained to the soldier. 

It was quite like such a man as Felix to bring Paul 
before himself and wife to give them a taste of his ora- 
tory. It was quite like such a man as Paul to seize the 
occasion to preach directly to Felix and of sins of 
which he was consciously and notoriously guilty. His 
wife, Drusilla, he had seduced from her husband, prince 
of Emesa. He himself ‘‘ exercised the authority of a 
king with the disposition of a slave in all manner of 
cruelty and lust.” (Tacitus.) To this congregation of 
two, doubtless enforced by the usual throng of court 
attendants, l’aul so reasoned of the duty of righteous- 
ness and self-control, ard so enforced his reasoning by 
warnings of the judgment to come, that Felix inter- 
rupted the sermon with a promise to bear him further 
at some future time.* Bribery was common in Roman 
administration of Jaw. Felix managed to let Paul 
know that if his friends could raise money enough he 
should be released. Doubtless bis friends could have 
d ne so. But Paul would not purchase his release; and 
so when Festus came into charge of this proviuce he 
found the apostle still in prison, and now at last in 
chains. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

A perversion of truth 1s always as bad and often 
worse than a positive lie. Tertuilus was a liar, though 
he mixed truth with falsehood. 

The falsehood and odiousness of flattery. This illus- 
trated by the contrast between the openirg of the 
speeches of Tertullus and Paul. 

The fulfillment of Christ’s promise (Matt. x., 19, 20) 
in Paul’s case. See how his defense becumes also a de- 
fense and exposition of the Gospel. 

The courage of godly innocence, He that is sure he 
is right, and that God is his defeuder, is strong in the 
hour of trial. 

The need of personal watchfulness. Even Paul had 
need to “exercise” himself in order to bave always a 
conscience void of offense. Do you thus exercise your- 
self ? 

The elements of truth to be presented to a corrupt ard 
flagrant and persistent sinner: righteousness, duty as 
between man and man; temperance or self-control, duty 
towards one’s self; euforced by a warning of the judg- 
ment to come, 

The two judgments: Paul before Felix, the judgment 
now ; and Felix before God, the judgment & come. 

A gcod end does not justify the use of bad means. 
Paul will not use corrupt methods to secure a just judg- 
ment, 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





A GOOD CONSCIENCE AGAIN. 

Paul, your conscience purged by the blood of Christ, 
what then? How do you keep it good? ‘I EXERCISE My- 
SELF to have always a conscience void of offense toward 
God and men.” A man lying ona table. Pale and reso- 
lute, he bares his diseased limb to the amputating knife. 
He must lose either limb or life. No hesitation there ! 
Evil conscience, unanswered prayer, and shipwrecked faith. 
Better cut off the sin than lose the Saviour. A German 
scientist, in order to carry-home and study a new species 
of maggot, suffered some to live in his thumb during the 
voyage. Loathsome? Yes. And it cost him his life. A 
martyr to—maggots! A sin growing, eating in the soul is 
both more loathsome and more deadly. It costs something 
to keep a good conscience. But it pays. Begin within. 
Internal injuries are the most dangerous. Some fair- 
seeming teachers are bleeding inwardly. Faith is mori- 
bund—secret prayer but a death-rattle—slain by an evil 
conscience. Up! brother; tear out that evil thought! 
Live for Christ. Save your class. _ 





*A “convenient season” is not a season convenient for 
repentance, for Felix had nothought of repentance, but one 
convenient for hearing more. 





Hooks aud Authors. 


RHYMED MELODRAMA. 

If Joaquin Miller did not occasionally write poetic 
lines and describe noble characters, the reviewer might 
venture upon a bad pun and pronounce ‘* The Baroness 
of New York” an indication of the barrenness of its 
author. The leading personage of the narrative is an 
awkward compound of the one maiden of William 
Morris’s poems, Byron’s ‘‘ Haidee,” and the modern ad- 
venturess, and the worthless: ess of each becomes in- 
tolerable when found in such combination. Her own 
pleagure and her own will are this womun’s nearest aj) 
proaches to virtue, and the author seems to regard 
these as sufficient substitutes for a quality without which 
woman is generally considered lower than the brute. 
Mr. Miller concedes steadfastness to his heroine, for she 
is from = 

“— the great gold shore of the vast West sea, 

Full half way to heaven from your marts of the East ; 

Where maids are as true as the rock-rooted tree, 

Where man is as pure as the hairy wild beast.” 
As the narrative grows, the reader wiih the modern idea 
of what is ‘*true” in ‘‘ maids” grows perplexed, and 
is hardly willing to admit that even the meanest of hairy 
wild beasts can comport themselves so vilely as the hero 
does, though it is evident from the first that the lower 
forms of beastliness are very dear to the first lover of 
the heroine. The story, as a whole, might be swal- 
lowed, after considerable effort, by a throat of the utmost 
Bohemian depravity; it may even be founded on fact, 
but it is one which there is no decent excuse for telling 
except under compulsion in a police court. It contains 
but little that can delight the prurient mind, but the 
loves and lives of characters who, with capabilities of 
being better, carefully avoid reaching the level of 1e- 
spectability, can never be made interesting except to 
minds like tbeir own. 

The verse is of quality resembling that of the mater- 
ial: less poetry in the same number of lines has never 
vefore been offered Mr. Miller’s readers,*nor more rudely 
constructed rhymes. The author’s tendency to run to 
repetitions of single words was never more apparent. 
In this volume “great” is the leadiug adj ctive, and 
“hair” is the favorite substantive; this human appur- 
tenance, which is well enough in its place, blows about 
the author’s pages in a manner utterly inexplicable by 
any rule of fitness, and is sometimes dragged in with 
such violence that the reader shudders in anticipatiou 
of seeing a gory scalp come following after. But even 
human hair, in quantity inappropriate everywhere but 
in a wig factory, is preferable to some other material ia 
Mr. Miller’s pages; a zoological collection that would 
make the fortune of Barnum, or Doré had he seen 
it before drawing some of his sketches of the infernal 
regions, appears at one time to torment a iun- 
away lover. 

There are some good lines in the dreary waste of 
words— 

= The mighty mossy trees— 

Grand, kingly comrades of the wood, 

That shoulder unto shoulder stood 

With friendships knit through centuries” 
isa bit which any poet might gladly have written: 
there are some capital bits of sarcasm which in a work 
of higher tone might do good service to reader and 
author, but the book asa whole is a disgrace to its 
writer. Mr. Miller is a man of large intelligence and 
wide reading, he knows poertry from rhymed twaddle, 
he professes an intense passion for the West, yet he 
knows that the heroes and heroines whom he assigns to 
that much abused section of the country are more 
characteristic of the disreputable floating population 
of New York than of avy other place outside of prison 
walls. He probably knows why he writes as he does 
in ‘‘ The Baroness of New York” but noone who knows 
his abilities and wishes him well can regard such a book 
as any thing but an ivexcusable and disgraceful 
blunder. 











THOMAS STARR KING. 

To read the eloquent, fervid and spiritual discourses 
republished in this first volume? of Thomas Starr 
Kicg’s works is to wonder why they have been hereto- 
fore circulated only verbally and by the preacher’s 
personal admirers. As expositions of the Christiaaity 
which consists in living according to the dictates aud 
example of the Founder of Christiavity, some of them 
are of rare luciduess and force, while those which are 
upon social and political topics are models of utterances 
such as men will not only hear but be lastingly affected 
by. Mr. Kiog was during bis lifetime called a Unita- 
riao, but this volume contains nothing which directly 
or indirectly shows that he was other than an earnest 


1 The Baroness of New York. By Joaquin Miller, author of 
“Songs of the Sierras,” etc.. G. W. Carleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

2 Christianity and Humanity: A Series of Sermons by Thom- 
as Starr King. Edited, with a Memoir, by Edwin P, Whipple. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. $2.00. 
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Christian, in sympathy with every religious belief which 
led men nearer to God, and brought them into knowl- 
edge of and spiritual communion with Jesus. The first 
sermon of the collection strikes the keynote of the 
wh Je; the title is ‘‘The Experimental Evidence of 
Christianily,” and in it the preacher boldly tells us that 
the spiritual evidence which comes from withia is worth 
mre, in proof of the genuineness of Christianity, than 
all history and all logic. From this same ground of 
personal spiritual experience he preaches a sermon on 
‘The Supremacy of Jesus,” in which he totally disre- 
gards the traditions of his own denomination, and the 
sermons on ‘‘True Spiritual Communications,” ‘‘ Life 
More Abundantly,” ‘‘ The Heart and the Issues of 
Life,” fulfill in every respect the demands of the ortho- 
dox reader, In the rare yet greatly needed ability 
which consists in bricging Christ’s teachings and exam- 
ple to bear upon the conduct of everyday affairs these 
sermons are remarkable, and it is in these that the char- 
acter of the preacher is most distinctly manifest. The 
meaniog of the beatitude, ‘‘The pure in heart shall see 
God,” is evinced throughout the entire volume, for the 
lozic, though excellent, is that of the good man instead 
of the dialectician. The right is right because it is 
good, and no arguments to the contrary, no matter 
how specious, are regarded as worthy of notice : living 
in this sense of the literal supremacy of God’s will to 
all questions of policy or interest, whether in church, 
state or persunal conduct, the preacher’s every utterance 
displays the power that comes of an unwavering regard 
for righteousness for its own sake. 

Mr. Whipple’s biographical essay is worthy of the 
company ia which it 1s found. It is seldom that a pul- 
pit oratoi’s admirers remember so well that the reading 
public demand analysis instead of adulation. King’s 
powers he attribates to his enforcement of ‘that ele- 
ment of Christianity which is at once its fundamental 
principle and its fundamental fact, namely, thut the 
Spirit of God comes into vital communion with the souls 
of mea.” Speaking of King’s wide range of study, he 
says, ‘To many of our present young students, exegesis 
practically means exit Jesus, but King in all bis eager 
quest of truth, and dutiful acknowledgement of the 
service which the great German theologians had ren- 
dered to the rational interpretation of the Scriptures, 
never lost his hold on Christ Jesus as the express image of 
God—as the Son who reveals to us the Father.” In spite 
of his denominational convictions, ‘* he was ever eager 
and ready to recognize and interpret the faith of churches 
ad denominations most opposed to hisown. When- 
ever he was called upon to defend his own creed against 
an aggressive movement of the ministers of the ortho- 
dox dogmas, he commonly began with a statement of 
the value of the ideas which his opponents stood for 
exclusively, feeling that they responded to the needs of 
classes of Christians which his own cherished d .ctrines 
did not meet.” Of the sermons which appear in this 
volume, although some of them are of tbat dreadful 
nature known as political, the editor says there is not 
one ‘‘ which has not for its object [the] vitalizing of 
Scripture language, so as to quicken the spiritual prio- 
ciples underlying all efficient moral action, and of 
making virtue attractive as well as obligatory. He 
clearly saw that conduct was not much influenced by 
giving the most pointed statements to moral maxims, 
a d by showing tbat vice was unreasonable as well as 
unrighteous. He fell back on the mighty doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit of God, a personal power, always kcock- 
ing at the door of the buman heart, always ready to 
enter and reinforce its struggles with miquiy by com- 
municating Divine Strength, and only sbut out by 
humaa folly, perverseness and sin.” 

The Christian who tongs for good counsel and noble 
companionship should not neglect this volume; it meets 
needs of honest believers of whatever faith, for every- 
thiug in it is addressed to the heart instead of tbe head, 
aud never confounds spiritual desire witb spiritual self- 
ishness, 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE? 

There is no other man io the life insurance business 
whose name is so frequently quoted as authority as 
Elizur Wright; when, therefore, he pronounees the sys- 
tem of life insurance wroog, ’ it is time for policy hold- 
ers to wake from their sleepy trus fulness, even if Mr. 
Wright did pvt farther say *‘ It leads into temptation. It 
would corrupt angels. It seems, in some respects, spe- 
cially contrived fur the propagation of rogues and enor- 
mous Jeeches. It is essentially a mantrap.” The au- 
thor goes un to say that ‘*‘ Having been extensively used 
aus a stool-pigeou ia years gone by, when wy aitextion 
was more directed to tue value of the bait than to the 
iacouve iences of the trap, it is a penitentia] labor with 
me to let the public know what, in my judgment, the 
matter is with life insurance.” The result is nine chap- 
ters, each Oue short Lut uupleasantly distinct to policy 





‘Traps Baited with Orphan, or: What is the Matter with Life 
Insurance? By Elizur Wright, ex-Insurance Conteatestoner 
4) Re Oagood & On. Boston, 75 cents, 





holders and to insurance officials. Explanations are 
numerous, and nearly every one is an exposé. Life in- 
surance, the omnipresent agent has informed most peo- 
ple, is a very intricate science, hut no one with a 
knowledge of simple arithmetic will find it at all diffi- 
cult to follow Mr. Wright through bis pages. What 
insurance really costs, where the morey goes, and how 
utterly a company’s coffers are at the mercy of men who 
are responsible only by public consent, are some of the 
questi‘ns which the author answers in a manner never 
attempted by the obliging s Jicitor of life-risks, 

Much of the blundering which led to the formation of 
the existing system of insurance Mr. Wright honestly 
attributes to the actuaries, among whom he bas himself 
been the most promirent. He pronounces some of their 
work ‘the most awful blunder that has ever been made, 
probably in any financial business on this planet.” He 
allows us to infer that the officials of many companies 
were williog and anxious to undo the bluader, but 
found a dreadful obstacle in the form of the agent, up n 
whom the companies had learned to depend for most of 
their new business. The remedy can at prmsent be 
obtained only by concerted action of policy-holders 
“The case is by no means as bad as it seems. Con- 
sidering the badness of the system, there has been more 
honest and excellent management than could have been 
expected. The accumulations in many companies are 
ample, and well invested. Ifthe p licy-holders only 
understood their rights, and would act in concert for 
their own interests, the errors of ibe present system 
would be corrected without cataclysm.” 

We purposely refrain from any resumé of the author’s 
facts and arguments; these can be properly compre- 
bended only by beiog considered in the connectio. in 
which they appear. The book is as necessary to those 
desiring to insure as to those who already hold policies. 





Porter & Coates have published for children a pretty and 
well filled book of miscellany in song, story and pictures. 
The title is ‘‘ Happy Days for Boys and Girls.” It contains 
four hundred large pages of two columns each, and the 
material is drawn mostly from the pages of authors in 
whom children delight. 

“The Voyage of the Steadfast,” by W. H. G. Kingston, 
is about as exciting a book as the American boy can de- 
sire, though it contains nothing which is improper or im- 
possible. The voyagers by the “Steadfast” had as many 
adventures as if they had been pirates, but they oceasion- 
ally indulged in prayers such as no consistent pirate ever 
allowed to appear on paper. This book should be placed 
in Sunday-school libraries. (D. Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 

“Winstowe,” by Mrs. Leith-Adams, is a very bright, in- 
teresting story with a spirit permeating it of which the 
modern novelist is generally dreadfully afraid. In com- 
parison with most English novels (for this story comes from 
England) it is less mechanical and is far less dependent 
upon padding. The author’s name is new to American 
readers, but will soon become familiar if other books, and 
books as good, come to us from the same pen. (Harpers; 
New York. 25 cents.) 

“The Gospels Consolidated” is the title of the latest 
attempt at a Harmony of the Gospels for general use. 
The text is so consolidated as to form a continuous narra- 
tive, and the arrangement by chapters and verses is 
changed to that by paragraph. The utmost pains have 
been taken, however, to.keep under the reader’s eye such 
annotations as shall enable him to refer at once to the 
original should any doubt arise as to the editor’s construc- 
tion of the text. (John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. $2.50.) 

As an editor of Shakespeare, Mr. Rolfe improves; his 
“Macbeth,” lately issued by the Harpers, contains notes 
more numerous, and evincing more thought and study, 
than have appeared with any of the plays already issued 
by the same editor. Mr. Rolfe wisely adheres to his orig- 
inal plan of preparing his edition for school use, for the 
general reader will naturally ask of a commentator just 
such questions as are answered in advance to the young 
student; the edition, therefore, becomes one peculiarly 
adapted to general use. (75 cents.) 

The latest volume of the “‘ Epochs of History ” Series is 
by the editor of the series (Prof. Morris), and is upon ‘* The 
Age of Anne.” Uninteresting though the sovereign! of 
England was at the time, the age of Anne was one of un- 
usual interest in war, politics, and literature, and one 
which can profitably be studied by itself. Mr. Morris pre- 
tends to offer no new material: he simply arranges in 
form for easy comprehension the facts upon which earlier 
historians have verbosely labored toward ponderous theo- 
ries. The text is gracefully written, and a good map adds 
to the ease with which the reader will comprehend the work. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co., N.Y. $1.00.) 

“The Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by the Drs. Cony- 
beare and Howson, has for several years been a book 
which escaped popularity only on account of its extreme 
cost ; wherever it has been found in a pastor's library it 
has been the most industriously thumbed work in the 
whole collection. The Columbian Book Co. of Hartford 
now issue the work in a “ People’s Edition,” which seems 
to have been prepared by Dr. Howson himself, his brother 
editor having died. The text is that of the original edition; 
some of the notes, particularly those for theological stu- 
dents, have been omitted, while in the remainder the quo- 
tations from the Greek have been translated. Not the 
least noteworthy feature of the book is its price : although 
there are nearly 1,000 octavo pages, the publishers send the 
hook by express for #1,25, or by mail for 61,50, 





J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just published a revised 
edition of “Elements of the Laws,” by the late Judge 
Thomas L. Smith, of the Indiana Supreme Court. The 
book is fully and fairly described by its sub-title, which 
calls it “‘Outlines of the System of Civil and Criminal 
Laws in Force in the United States, and the Several States 
of the Union. Designed as a Text-book and for General 
Use, and to Enable any One to Acquire a Competent 
Knowledge of His Legal Rights and Privileges, in All the 
Most Important Political and Business Relations of the 
Citizens of the Country: With the Principles Upon Which 
They are Founded, and the Means of Asserting and Main- 
taining Them in Civil and Criminal! Cases.” 

If all the volumes of Osgood & Co.’s new series of 
“ Artist Biographies” are as good as that on “ Titian,” 
published, they will meet a very prominent want. The 
lives of artists, more than those of any other men but 
poets, are generally stimulative of more imagination than 
can be used to judicious advantage by the biographer, 
while the reader is left to suffer for lack of the few facts 
from which he might for himself form inferences not unfair 
to the artist of whom he reads. The new series is under 
the management of Mr. M. F. Sweetser, who in other 
directions has proved himself a writer of sense and taste. 
The material of the present volume is closely biographical ; 
to this is appended a list of Titian’s known works, with 
their present location. Similar sketches are promised of 
most noted European artists. (50 cents.) 

‘“‘He and I,” by the author of “‘ Annals of a Baby,” is 
square, thin, bound in gray paper and sold at fifty cents. 
These facts and the title of the book will doubtless lead 
many an impatient and «wsthetic reviewer to pronounce it 
“ flash inanity,” “family literature,” or something equally 
uncomplimentary and untrue. The story is as unlike any 
other cheap literature of the summer as can be imagined; 
it is a serious, matter-of-fact adaptation of the story of the 
“Wandering Jew.” The character and the plot compel 
the reader of the original story of Salathiel to look for 
something artistic—and to be disappointed; the story is 
intensely interesting, however, and its tendency is far bet- 
ter than that of Sue’s great work. Between this book and 
“‘Annals of a Baby” there is no single point of resem- 
blance, which fact may annoy the people who, being 
capable of only one line of thought themselves, cannot 
imagine how any one else can depart from a beaten mental 


just 


path. (G. W. Carleton & Co., N. Y. 50 cents.) 
In the November number of ‘“‘ Harper’s Magazine” begin 
two contributions of more than ordinary interest. One, 


by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, is a story called “ Back to 
Back.” The motive is the conflict between labor and 
capital, and the title tersely expresses the position in which 
the author considers these interdependent forces to be. It 
would be hard—impossible, we believe—to name an Amer- 
ican novelist who could discuss this subject better than 
Mr. Hale can ; he is, in his writings, as devoid of senti- 
mentalism as either the laboring man or the capitalist, 
yet he has a hearty appreciation and close personal knowl- 
edge of the merits of the contestants. The other is 
entitled ‘‘A Year of American Travei,” which the pub- 
lishers have had the unusual good fortune of securing from 
the pen of Mrs. General Fremont. This sprightly lady's 
acquaintances will not need to be told of the distinguishing 
features of these sketches ; to those who do not know of 
Mrs. Fremont’s ability we would say that there is probably 
no other American woman who has traveled so much, or 
enjoyed such unusual opportunities for learning every- 
thing that can be known about a land. In addition to her 
advantages for observation, she has qualities which in 
most travelers are lamentably absent ; to wit,{the power 
to think upon what she has seen, and to recount in an en- 
tertaining manner her experiences as well as her observa- 
tions. The same magazine contains a long sketch of the 
old town of San Antonio—the least known and positively 
the most delightful of ¢ all American cities. 


BOOKS REC ‘EIV ‘ED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this paper witl be acknowledged in its earliest 
subseque nt issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in ali cases.} 


A a and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


Aver 8B. P. “ Californian wishes,” --Hurd & Houghton. 5 Ww 
“All tor Ae ai gs ay hee peaiietc aaietien rartet nn. 100 
“ Artist Biograph . ae NOOO, POEERER GAD Osgoo 

Burnet:, Frances 


“Surly iim, and ey weesten. ” Scribner. 
.-..-Macmilians, 
-.--Osgood Mw 


Bryce, James, * 
Carlyle, Thomas, * ee 











Crary, Sir Eiward, me History of pe Ott -man Turks.” ..... Holt, 
Cibber., ¢ plier, ite of Edwin Furrest.”’.........seee++. utnam. 100 

Cowles, Rev. H., ‘The a vk of Job.” . Appleton. 
* Favorite Poets Stedma. bee -- Osgood. BD 
Goethe.’ peas = ww 
“ He and I.” . Carleton. htt 
Howells, W. D.,. * Chi ice Autobiographies. - 11.” .- Osgood. 1 25 
Jevons, W. Rtanle y,. ane Principles of scien e.” Macmillans.. 00 

Johnson, Helen K.. Tears from the Little Ones.”.....Osgood. 
Marsh, George ?’., The Karth as Modifies by Human Fo a a se 

cribner. 5 6 


Maudsley, Henry, M D., * The Physiology of Mind.” Appleton. 


Matthews, Cornelius, “ The Ene haunted Moccasins Putnome, 
Porter, Rose,“ A song und @ Sigh.”.......c0.ecsseeees Randolph. 
Piatt, John James, * The Lost Faun.’ ++. Osguod. 





estern Sn aa a-ens 
© Begs Wai ic ccc0n ce nagccccseesgekseenssesocscs - Carleton, BW 
Thompson. C. # D.D., “ Times of Re Stocking,” 
V. H. Stelle & Cc 


Winslow, M. E., * Saved.” ........cccccccsecsoeees Temp. Pab. Soc. 
Warner, Susan, * Diana,” .........0.-ccceecescecccesseees Putname. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Lippincott, Galaxy, Atlantic, Wide Awake, Scribner's, St. Nicho- 
las, Artistic World, New Knglander, Contemporary, Nineteenth 
Century, Sunday Magazine, Black woud. 

MUSIC RECEIVED. 

DITSON & Co. Boston.—" Johnson’s Chorus Choir Instruction 
a, fe N. Johnson. 

8. BARD , New York.—" The Polytechnic,” for Schools, 
clauses andt Clubs, by 'U. C. Buroap and Dr. W. J. Wetmore. $1.25, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—" A Text-Book of Harmony,’ 
A yaerigs sewers Maresez. 

POND & Co., New Yurk.—“ Berceuse,”’ N. Stetson, 40c. “ The 

ievei ing Bell," Mecdolsnoln, (simplified), 50c. songs: “ Nearer, my 

. Holden, a8 sung by) Miss Emma Abbott. and 

the hoon sungs of H.C. Kin ng: “Sands of Dee,” as sung by Miss 
Storing (vee Raat Re. * Rockaby, Lullaby. dear ye Rover.’ 
ae nd), 40¢ the Desert 1 come to yh i TS Se., 

Light jn, Dai Desunesn” svig and chorus, s5c., a 

traits of Jenn Ingolow, x, 
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Plymouth Organ Concerts. 


In response toa very general demand, the 
Plymouth Organ Concerts which closed in 
1875 with the one hundreth concert and were 
intermitted one season will be resumed next 
Saturday and continue each Saturday for one 
hour from four to five P.M. In communicat- 
ing this pleasant fact from the pulpit Mr. 
Beecher said: 

“IT am very happy to give notice of the 
revival and continuance of the Organ Con- 
certs in this church. Many years ago, and 
before any such thing was known, I believe, 
these concerts were instituted asa part of a 
system of musical education—not disdaining 
musical pleasure. It was thought that eccle- 
siastical music should be brought into a 
larger prominence than it had been, and that 
the levities and frivolities of the predominant 
music—opera, and all other public musical 
entertainments of an amusing kind—shouid 
have at least an offset and a counterpoise; 
and, above all, that persons might learn to 
love the majesty, the dignity and the glory of 
the noblest instrument that ever was devised 
by human hands—the organ. It is to music 
what the cathedral is to the ecclesiastical 
services of Christianity. 

“The example was followed. After a year 
or two organ concerts sprang up in other 
churches of Brooklyn. They sprang up in 
New York, and are continued there. They 
sprang up notably in Boston, and are still 
continued there under able administration. 

“It is not designed that the contribution 
for admission shall be onerous. There would 
be none, except that the distinguished mas- 
ters of the organ who are invited to perform 
here are always paid a fee—not a large fee, 
but one sufficient to compensate them for the 
time which they give and the skill which they 
exhibit. For that purpose the tickets are sold 
at the rate of ten for a dollar, making the 
price of entrance ten cents. That enables peo- 
ple to bring their families. It enables young 
people tocome. It involves but the omission 
of one cigar. The mouth ought to give way 
once in a while to the ear, and the body to the 
soul. Where single tickets are sold at the 
door they will be fifteen cents; but where 
they are taken in packages ten will be sold 
for one dollar, or ten cents each.” 

The performers on next Saturday are Mr. 
Henry Eyre Browne, organist, and Madame 
Clementine Lasar, vocalist. 





YESTERDAY afternoon a tramp. who was 
locked up for stealing a soup bone and three 
pair of trousers on South Hill, confessed to 
the officer who arrested him that he was 
Osman Pasha.—{Burlington Hawkeye. 





Burr Stone Grist Mill, 


In a recent visit to the Portable Grist Mill 
Factory of Messrs. Leonard & Silliman, we 
were much interested in the extent and vari- 
ety of their business. They not only make 
French Burr Stone Grist Mills for feed, meal, 
spices, etc., but are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of Custom and Merchant Flouring Mills 
and machinery of capacity ranging from five 
to one hundred barrels of the best quality of 
flour a day, which they furnish complete to 
the minutest details, including the engine or 
water wheel where it is desired, with full 


_sets of drawings showing the exact location 


of each part, in fact all but the mill building 
itself. To the uninformed it would seem im- 
possible that all the extensive and cumber- 
some machinery of a large flouring mill can 
be built, taken apart, packed and shipped to 
foreign ports, so that others entirely unac- 
quainted with its construction shall be able 
readily to put it in exact working position 
as originally planned. That this is done is 
due to the experience and skill of the proprie- 
tors, who have made it a study to systematize 
and simplify such machinery until this work 
isa pattern of method and exactness. The 
milis built by this firm have taken high pre- 
miums whenever placed in competition. Those 
interested will find their advertisement in 
another column. 





Oratorio Society of New York. 


This excellent Society, which under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch has acquired a reputation almost 
co-equal with the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston, will giveaseries of four concerts 
at which will be rendered respectively Han- 
del’s ‘* Judas Macca bzeus,” and the “ Messiah,” 
Haydn's “Seasons,” and a fourth work not 
yet announced. Madame Pappenheim, Misses 
Thursby, Drasdil and Henne, and Messrs. 
Simpson, Bischoff, Maas, Remmerz and Stod- 
dard are among the soloists secured. The 
season tickets are but $5 and admit to the 
private rehearsais as well as the concerts. 
Circulars, with full praticulars, may be had at 
Steinway Hall and at Schirmer and Schu- 
berth’s music stores. 





WHILE the Russians were making their ter- 
rible assult on Plevna, Caleb Cushing caught 
2,000 mackerel. He is one of the whole-school 
gentiemen—{Danbury News. 


A Silver Palace. 

Tn the march of business up town, one after 
another of the great bazaars of the metrop- 
olis have been moved to Union Square, and 
in some cases still higher up. The latest case 
in point is that of the Meriden Britannia 
Company, which well-known concern has 
recently constructed a magnificent establish- 
ment at No. 46 East Fourteenth street, on the 
ground formerly occupied by the mansion of 
Mr. E. Gilbert who now resides at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Thirty-first street. The 
premises extend through from Fourteenth 
to Thirteenth street, and are 33 feet front by 
240 feet deep, forming beyond doubt the 
largest store and show-room of the kind in 
this country. The engine-room and boilers 
are built out under the sidewalk, on the Thir- 
teenth street side, with a thick brck wall 
between them and the store entrance and 
double iron doors, so that it is perfectly fire- 
proof. The Meriden Britannia Company 
manufacture, as well as the white metal 
electro-plated ware, nickel silver hard-sold- 
ered hollow-ware, the 1847-Rogers Bros. 
spoons, forks, table cutlery, etc.; also, porce- 
lainice pitchers, porcelain-lined baking dishes, 
and everything that can be thought of in 
their line. They have the same pavilion 
placed in their store in which their goods were 
displayed at Philadelphia at the Centennial 
Exhibition. They have also a very fine ladies’ 
parlor and dressing-room connecting, where 
the ladies can sit and chat after viewing the 
novelties displayed. 

The company is doing a very large trade 
with Spain, France, Cuba, England, and Aus- 
tralia. In England, where their goods come 
in competition with English goods, the Meri- 
den Britannia Company have carried off the 
honors in shape of prizes, etc. A visit to this 
wareroom, where the gentlemanly employes 
of the company are only too happy to show 
the goods even if a person does not wish to 
buy,will pay for the time spent. All goods 
are arranged in classes, so that any one can 
see at a glance what they have in any particu- 
lar line, and the tout ensemble is very fine. 
Their factory is situated at West Meriden, Ct., 
and covers many acres, while the company 
employs 1,500 hands. 





FRANK and Willie were discussing which 
were the most economical, men or women; 
and Frank seemed to be getting the best of 
the argument, when willie suddenly brought 
the debate toa close by saying: “One thing 
I know; my father can make a piece-of but- 
ter go over more’n twice as large a piece of 
bread for me as mother can.’’—| Exchange. 





An Appeal. 


A pastor in Salt Lake City, Utah, makes the 
following appeal. We have so many of a 
similar character it is impossible for us to 
grant them. Perhaps some good friendf will 
supply the papers asked for ; 

“SALT ~% Crry, Utah, | 
16, 1877 f 

“T wish some aimee man would fur- 
nish me with more copies of the Union. The 
copy that I take is read till it is worn out. Let 
me give you the history of each number re- 
ceived. It is first read by the subscriber, 
Resisting the temptation to cut out large por- 
tions of it for my scrap book, I next pass it 
to the family where I am boarding. I then 
give it to a mining superintendent in the city, 
and after he has read it he sends it to Camp 
Floyd to be read by the men at work on his 
mine, and they send it home to their wives 
That is the last I hear of it. Thus by means 
of your paper I can reach with the truth many 
who are beyond my personal influence.” 

Address Publisher of Christian Union, 27 
Park Place, N. Y. City. 

THe burly tramp is now collecting the 
beautiful tinted autumn leaves and pressing 
them—into service as a couch when he fails to 
find better quarters elsewhere. 





Attend to the Early Symptoms, 


If persons would attend to the early symp- 
toms which always precede a disease, many a 
heavy pbysician’s bill and great suffering 
would be avoided. A single dose of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills would have more 
effect in the «arly stages of liver complaint, 
billious fever, and other diseases produced by 
a disordered condition of the stomach, than 
by a week's attendance of a Regular physi- 
cian. These pills are so gentle and harmless 
in their action that they are becoming the 
sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character men- 
tioned above. For sale by all druggists. 





Ir the now growing popularity of Turkish 
carpets may be allowed to indicate anything, 
itis that the present war is a vast and most 
successful advertisement. 





Fire on the Hearth, 


The Open Stove Ventilating Company, No. 
115 Fulton street, New York, offer a stove, 
neat and ornamental in appearance, which 
gives all the advantages of ventilation secured 
by an open fire place, with less loss of heat 
and much less waste of coal. It is highly 
recommended by experts and fully endorsed 





by us from practical experience. 


Hygienic Dress Emporium, 

An Exchange ina lengthy article in refer- 
ence to the reform in dress, toward which 
Mrs. Hutchinson has contributed so much, 
says, 
“We cannot in the space allotted to this 
article do full justice to this lady’s noble ef- 
forts to emancipate her sex from the slavery 
and folly of fashionable dress. There is in- 
telligence enough among the ladies of New 
York to co-operate with her and hasten the 
consummation of her reform; and weare hap- 
py to know that she is receiving great encour- 
agement from the leading families of the city. 
The physical and intellectual greatness of the 
nation depends upon American mothers, and 
whatever conduces to their health is to be 
hailed with rejoicing. We tender to Mrs. 
Hutchinson our warmest thanks for what she 
has already accomplished, and bid her God 
speed for the future.” 

Any one interested in this reform can ad- 
dress Mrs. Hutchinson, 6 East Fourteenth 
street, for catalogues, etc. 


“Youna Astronomer.” Yes, it is a good 
time now to set traps for new stars and young 
moons. Their anxiety to lay up food against 
the approaching cold weather keeps them out 
later nights. A good way to catch comets is 
to sprinkle salt on their tails. 





Wanted! 


An honest, capable and energetic young 
man, with $3,000 capital, 10 join subscriber in 
established manufacturing business extend- 
ing over the United States and paying 100 per 
cent. profit. Goods made by contract. Ex- 
penses small. 

Partner must travelin the West or attend 
office duties. This is a splendid opportunity 
to engage in a growing and lucrative busi- 
ness. Unquestioned references given and re- 
quired. Refers by permission to the Pub- 
lisher of the Christian Union. 

H. C. DEANE, 


25 Murray St.. N. Y. 





A Palace Hotel in Boston, 

In the finest and most aristocratic section of 
Boston is located the new and costly Hotel 
Brunswick. The building was carefully erect- 
ed on the most scientific principles for secur- 
ing perfect sanitary effect in the ventilation. 
It is absolutely fire-proof, and it is in every 
respect what Boston bas long needed, a mag- 
nificent first-class hotel. 





DURING a speech by Mr. Evarts, yesterday, 
the cars started suddenly, and the disting- 
uished gentleman was made to sit down on 
the platform with frightful violence. “* What's 
the matter?” said the President, anxiously, 
roused by the jar. ‘It’s only me,’ said Mr. 
Evarts, rising as expeditiously as possible— 
“and no harm done.” * Heavens!” said the 
President, pressing his hand to his brow, 
“T’m glad to hear that. I thought for a mo- 
ment it must be the Solid South."’ —[Roches- 
ter Democrat. 





The lists of newspapers represented by 
Beals and Foster, 41 Park Row, N. Y., offer 
superior advantages to the general advertiser 
wishing to reach readers outside of the large 
cities. They are patronized by many of the 
largest and closest advertisers and are highly 
commended by them. 





THERE was a brass band convention down in 
New Jersey recently, and when people in Bos- 
ton first heard the noise the report gained 
credence that their big organ had broken 
loose, and that it and Wendell Philips were 
having a prize fight on the Common. 





National Taste Clearly Defin: d. 

The sale of ATKINSON'S White rose exceeds 
that of any other perfume and constantly in- 
creasing, can bardly fall ghort of a quarier of 
a million bottles annually. 





Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps read) made these goods in great variety. 





What do the Doctors say about wet 
cellars? All answer they are not fit to live 
over. Send to T. New, 32 John St., New York, 
for Circular. 





WEAK savings banks are now ripe enough 
to pick. 





wht pey tidings for nervous sufferers, and those 
ave been cosed, drugged. and quacked. 
Puivermacher’s Electric Belts effectualiy cure 
premature debility. weukness and decay. k 
ano Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Extraordinary Inducements 


TO 


New Subscribers. 


Harper’s Weekly 


FROM 
November Ist, 1877, 
(Ne. 1088,) 
TO 
December 31, 1878, 


(No. 1148.) 


61 Weeks, for - - $4.00. 


Harper’s Bazar 
FROM 
November Ist, 1877, 


(No, 44, Vol. X..) 


TO 


December 31, 1878, 


(No. 5:2, Vol. XI...) 


61 Weeks, for - - $4.00. 


No pains will be spared to render 
the above-named periodicals as inter- 
esting and attractive in the future 
as they have been in the past. Per- 
sons who desire to avail themselves 
of the inducements offered are re- 
quested to remit, direct, to the pub- 
lishers. 

Remittances should be made by 
Post-Office Money Order, or Draft, in 
order to avoid all chance of loss. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, 
NEW YORK. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


By F. W. Hacklinder, 
“THE GERMAN DICKENS.” 


Vol. 5 “Cobweb Series” Fiction 


“The characters are drawn with remirkable 
clearness, and the movement of the story is lively 
and weil sustained. ”—(The Al iance. 

“The lust i exceedingly dramatic, and the 

whore book is a One c -mbination of clever plot and 
bright dialogue.”—[The Chicazo Post 

“Asa glin pse of German art life.and a bright 
study of womanly y feeloaey, forbidden Fruit’ is 
admiraple.”—[New York Witness. 


Volumes of the Series Recently Issued: 


* JACK.’’ by the author of * fitonte: ” 
“vi Ne TA,” by the author: f “Good Luck.’ 
= FIRST LOVE Is BEST,” by Gail Hamiit n. 
*“*SITVONIE,” by Alphonse Daucet. 
IN PRESS. 
“THE NABOB,” bythe auth«r of “Sidonie” 
and “ Jack.” 


Each Vo'. 


Our Common Insects. 


A populsraccourt f the insects of our fields, 
forests. gardeus aod houses. This work is vaiua- 
ble to all classes and conditions. It is written by 
oe celet rated — logist. A. 8S. PACKAKD, Jr. 





12mo, cloth, elegant, $1.50. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; aie en Tutors 
gives intormation to Parents uf 


Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 


ly suited. 
App: to Miss M. J. rou: 
Pp z A. . American and For- 


and Governesses; 





way side), New Yorx. — - 





b 272 wood. cuts. 
“PRICE. ot. 50. Sold by all Booksellers, or 
sent postpaid on receipt of the price 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pubs., Boston. 
Cheapest Book 
eo 


me SPF Macnitoe conte ey qoahe at aa price 

Books at our price. 

acaed Bibles» md r hi Bouks at any 
LeecaT B 


T 
Bt. opp. o Nowe Post Of Office, New Yor.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK BY PROF. FISHER. 


The Beginrings of Christianity : 
With a View of the State of the Roman 
World at the Birth of Christ. 


By Rev. Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Author of * The Reformation,” etc. 
1 Volume 8vo. Cloth, $3. 


This new book from the pen of Prof. George P. 
Fisher, the author of that admirable work on " The 
Reformation.” and «n a subject to which he has 
given so much attention, and one of such impor- 
tance, will be gladly welcomed by ‘the reading 
public. Itis written throughout in a historical as 
distinguisbed from a polemical spirit, and is adapt- 
ed to intelligent readers of all classes. It deals 
with living questions pertaining to the origin of 
Christianity and of the New Testament writings. 
The author clearly exolains the historical prepara- 
tion for Christianity, reviews in detail its progress 
and characteristics during the first century, and 
thoroughly examines its documents, especially in 
view of recent criticism. 

This is a book which cannot fail to increase Prof- 
Fisher's already eminent reputation as an author 
and historian; acd coming, as it does, at a time 
when so much talent is devoted to undermining 
the foundations of our historic faith, it wil be 
welcomed as a contribution to ecciesiastical litera- 
ture of sterling value. 





A NEW BOOK, BY THE 
“THAT LASS O' 


. . 
Surly Tim, and Other Stories. 
BY Mre. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of * That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 
1 vol. Small 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

“ Mrs. Burnett is a writer of no ordinary power. 
Almost utterly unknown to the literary world three 
years ago, she h: lds to-day the highest place 
among American novelists, The same power which 
characterized her late work,” That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,”’ is equally observable in these briefer efforts 
from her pen.”—[{Boston Evening Transcript. 

*,*The above works for sa’e by ali book-sellers, or will 
Be sent, express charges paid, wpon receipt of the price, 

v 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC & CO. 
Nos. 743 and 7 45 Broadway, New York. 


AUTHOR OF 
LOWRIE’s.” 








“ee Jombines more attractions than any 
other.”’— Beaver (Pa. ) Temes. Times. 


= CHEAPEST AND BEST-43 
PETERSON’S 


MAGAZINE. 
FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS! 


TB” A SUPPLEMENT will be given in every number 
for 1878, containing a fwil-size paper pattern for a 
lady’s or chid’s dress. Every subscriber will receive, 
during the year, twelve of these patterns, so that these 
atone wilt be worth more than the subscription 
price. 2% 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best Original 
Stories of — of the ladies’ books, the best Color- 
ed Fashion Plates, the best Berlin Patterus, the 
best Receipts, the best Stee! Engravings, etc., ete. 
Every family ought to take it. It gives more Jor the 
money than any in the world. 


Thrilling Tales and Novelettes, 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE will contain next year. 
in its twelve numbers, Five Original Copyright 
Novelettes, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee 
Benedict, Mrs. F. Hodgsun Burnett, and others of 
the Dest authors of America. Alsu nearly a hun- 
dred shorter stories, ALL ORIGINAL, Its superb 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


are ahead of allothers. These pietes are engraved 
on steel, TWICE THE USUAL SIZE 

N.B.—As the publisher now pre- onus the postage to 
all m vil subscribers, “Peterson” is CHEAPER THAN 
EVER; in factis THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 





TERMS (always in advance), $2 A YEAR. 
| wih 2 copy of the the prewi- 
on um picture (24x20), “ SHE 

3 Cogtes % for 63. -60) ANGELS OF CHRISTMAS,’ 
- } a five dol'ar engraving. to the 
| person getting up the Ciub. 
f With an extra copy of the 
4 Cortes for $6.80 | Mugazine for 1878. as a pre- 
56 ** —§$.00 | mium, to the person getting 

up the Club. 


( With both an extra re 

6 Copies for 99.60 lof the Magazine for 18 
‘2.00 | ana the premium picture, a 
ua © sn ié OC | five-do lar engraving, tv the 
| person getting up the Club. 

Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
t@ Specimens sent gratis, if written for. 


Works by the Rev. R. W. Dale, M.A, 


PROTESTANTISM. 


Its Ultimate Principle. 
60 CENTS. 


“A very able yy of Protestant claims.’’— 
London Quarterly 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, 


60 CENTS. 

“This volume has the characteristics that mark 
Dr. Dale as a preacher. ana which have given him 
so high a place among the English preachers of the 
day. They are robust in sentiment, vigorous in 
weecgmans, s — in Ste, and thorough in think- 
ing.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


A Monthly Magazine, edited by R. W. Dale. 
$1.50 per annum. 








FF. W. A. OSBORN, 162 8. James Street, 
Montreal, will send ang of the above publications 
by mail, postage prepaid, to sny part of the United 
Staves on receipt of the price. 





A Fresh and Vigorous Siory. 


VOYACE OF THE STEADFAST. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Large 16mo, $1.00. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


‘ 





THE STORY OF AVIS. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“ The Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 1 vol., 6mo., 437 pages. 
$1.50. 

“As Miss Phelps has given us, in’ The Lady of 
Shalott,’ about the most perfect specimen of a 
short story that we have seen from any American 
author, in ‘The Story of Avis’ she gives us a 
novel which takes rank amung the stroogest, 
freshest and most original of American works of 
fiction.’’— Boston Journal, 

* A remarkably fascinating book.”— Boston Tran- 
script. 


HAWTHORNE, and Other P ems. 


By B.C. STEDMAN. Iiémo. 


Very rarely is a book of short poems pnt con- 
taining s> much genuine poetry, thought, fine 
fancy and power as this volume comprises. 


THE FRENCH PARNASSUS. 


A Book of French Poetry from 1550 to the Present 
Time. Selected and edited by JAMES PARTON. 
Household edition. 12mo, $2.00; Hvliday edi- 
tion, 8vo, with Portrait of Victor Hugo, $3.50. 

This is much the largest and choicest and best 
eited collection of French poetry ever gathered 
into a single volume. Excellent for Schools. 


TEARS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


A Collection of Poems and Passages inspired by 
the Loss of Children. Edited by HELEN KEN- 
DRICK JOHNSON. Square lémo. Full gilt. $2.00, 

A beautiful book, containing in the words of the 

Editor, “such poems or portions of poems, and 

such only, x8 parents in deep sorrow could read 

with soothing and sweet effect.” 


*,* For sale at the Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


New and Attractive Music. 
NEW CENTU RY. 








PERKINS’S best book, for ch irs and classes. 75 cts. 
5 per dozen. 
MORNING SERVICE in F. 


A. H. PEASE, 
Te Deum, # cts. Jubilate, 20 ccs. Complete, 0 cts. 


CHURCH WELCOME. 


By PERKINS. Over 400 pages of music for churches 
of all denominations. $12 per dozen. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
HYMNAL. 


J. R. THOMAS, 
7 beautiful hymns. 50 cts. 


WILSON'S 6 ANTHEMS. 


Venite; Gloria in Excelsis; Benedictus, in D and 
E; Deus; Benedtc, Anima Mea. *Hach 25 cts. 
Complete, $1. 

Just issued. Every choir should have them. 


MORNINC SERVICE in D. 
: WARKEN 


Te Deum, 2% cts. Jubilate, 15 ects. Kyrie, 10 cts. 
Complete, 0 cts. Invaluable for choirs. 


CETZE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


takes the lead. and is an improvement on all other 
methods. Pupils advance rapidly pout thor- 
oughly. Thousands of copies sold. Price $2.75. 


New Christmas Anthems 
and Carols 
D press. 


W™. A. POND & CO., 
57 BROADWAY, AND 389 UNION SQUARE, 


N. Y. 


BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! 

We call special attention to the following pew 
and p°pular 8ch%ol Song Books. which are being 
used in many of the iargest public and private 
schools in the country. 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. CoE STEWART (Sup’t of Music in Cleveland 
Public Schools.) For Common schools. Juvenile 
Ciasses, &c. An admirable collection of cheerful 
School Songs, with complete stomnontesy Depart- 
ment. One of the best School Sung Bouks ever 
published. Price 50c. $5 per doz. 


SINCING SCHOOL ECHO. 
By N. Coe STEWART & J. M. NORTH. For High 
Schools, and extensively used in our Public 
Schools. 75c. $7.50 per doz. 


THE CROWN KINC. 

By STEWART and NORTH, and the latest work of 
these well known authors. For High or Grammar 
Schools itis unsurpassed. 75c. $7.50 per doz. 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL TRIO. 
By W. F. HEATH. Two Numbers or Books. Collec- 
tions of Three Part Sones, with the third part es- 
pecia ly arranged for Boys’ Voices. Sehoo!s will 
find these I:ttie collecti: ns very attractive and use- 
ful. No. l—10c. 2—30c. 
SCHOOL CHIMES, by James R. MURRAY. 
Very popular co‘lection 0: School Songs, and in 
general use. 50c. $5 per doz. 

Descriptive Cata ogues of Music and Music Books 
sent free. Send stamp for specimen copy 
Brainard’s Musical World, sontatatas “00 
worth of music. Tne best Musical Month! 1.50 
per year with premium. Agents Wanted. 

S. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE, BARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One co: either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe is ers, to any 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on receipt 


of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
Pubsicher or any two for $7. Postage prepaid b “4 

s@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
re on receipt of Ten Cents. 
HARP R & BROTIBRS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Send One Doliar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words. —— ry t Spelling; 














THE MUSIC READER, 
Or, The Practice and Principles of the ART, 
Especially adapted to 
VOCAL MUSIC, 
for the use of Schools, Classes and Private In- 
struction, ¥.. I.BOPOLD MEIGNEN, Doctor of 
Musie, and W . Keys. Price #l. Mailed free. 
w. He ‘poune & CO.,. Agts, 

1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Best Books for yt Singing Schools. 
(HORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION ROK, 


By A.N. Johnson. JustTOUT. Contains the system 
of this celebrated teacher, so minutely and plainly 
described. that it is the easiest and best Manual 
for Teachersand Leaders: and ts also a most enter- 
taining, useful and thorough book for all Music 
Classes and Conventions: with the plainest of plain 
instructions. and 269 pages @f the best music, 
graded from the easiest to the most difficult, and 
continually referred to. The book also best ans- 
wers that perplexing question, “How to have good 
singing in Congregations.” $1.38; or $12.00 per doz. 


THEENCORE. ByL.O. EMERSON. This fine 
book hes already been used by thousands, who have 
bad but one opinion as to its admirable collection 
of Sacred Music, of Giees. Quartets, Trios, Duets, 
Songs, &c.. for practice. It is a capital Glee Book 
as well as Singing Class Book. Thorough Instruc- 
tive Course. 75cts.; or $7.50 per doz. 








PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL, By W.O. 
PERKINS. This, like the“ Ene>re,” isan excellent 
G'ee Book as we!! as Singing Schou! Book. and wii! 
bea fine book for Conventions and for easy practice 
in Choirs and societies. Good instructive oumaee. 
and the best uf music. 75 cte.; or $6.75 per d 

All teachers and convention holders are invited 
to insure their success this season by using one of 
these books. For sale everywhere. Copies sent 
post-rree by mail, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
a 2 nehwey. Successors to Lee & 
New York Walker, Phila. 


APACMILLAN & CO 
a General Catalogue oe — in all depart- 
ments of literéture sent tree by mat for six 


cents. 
_22 BOND 8T.. New York. 


New Catalogues free 
by mail on application. 
PRICES Repcoso. 

CASSELL, Tr ER, & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 








100 A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens. 10¢ 
101 A Noble Life. By Miss Mulock, 10¢ 
102 Hard Times. Bp Charles Dickens. 10 
103 A Brave Lady. By Miss Muluck. 20c 
104 Veep O’ Day. By John Benim. 10c 
105 7 Ge ~~ ol of the Silver Flagon. By B. 

». Farje 
106 Thos Master of Greylands. By Mrs. Henry 

oo 

107 Blade-O’ Grass. By B. L. Farjeon. 10c 
i08 The Sea-King. By Captatn Muarryat, 10c 
109 Eleanor’s Victory. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 2c 
110 The Girls of Feversham. By Florence 

Marryat. 10c 
111 A Tour of the World in eighty Days. By 

Julies Verne. 0c 
i!2 Hard Cash. By Charles Reade. 20c 
113 Golden Grain. By B. L. Farjeon. 10c 
114 Darrell Markham. a Miss E. Braddon. 10c 


115 Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 2%e 


ilé Pauline. By L. B. Walford. 10c 
117 The Female Minister. Eugene 10c 
118 Great Expectations. By C eee Ine kens. 2c 
119 Petronel. By Florence Mar: 1 


0c 

120 Romance of a Poor Young Man. O. Feuillet. We 

For sale by Newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on 

receipt of Twelve cents for Single Numbers, and 

Twenty-five cents for oem § Numbers, by GEO. 
MUNRO, Vanc Vv andewater 8t., 


\HE “ Crown Editions.” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HuMe’s ENGLAND. 6 vols. ny extra gilt. 
GIBBON’S Rome. 6 vols. Cloth, ex vt. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HaF F FE itrine R, Phila. 
OME GUEST, best tamily paper. On trial 


three months, with chromos of Stony Point 
and world renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only #0 cents. J. LATHAM & Co., Boston, Mass. 





‘BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 








Sub:cription books are now open at the Office of 
the Society, Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 
tague Street, adjoining the Academy of Music. 


Subscript‘ons will also be received by any mem- 
The prices are as 


ber of the Board of Directors. 
follows : 


5 Concerts and 15 Rehearsals 


5 Concerts OLY ......-..e0eeeeee 00 
15 Rebearsais only.... .....+0se00-4 ees sosccceces 5 00 
Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subscribers.... 1 50 
Extra Concert Tickets to Subscribers.......... 1 00 
Tickets for ist and 2d Rehearsals, each........ 0 

3 ROGTOe 0 seecse Bigcedssocece 75 
Reserved Seats in Balcony for each Concert.. 0 75 

Dress Circle 0 


The number of subscriptions is limited to twelve 
hundred. The Sale to members only of Reserved 
Seats at auction will be hereafter announced. 


lst Rehearsal Bovewtes 9th. 
. WYMAN, 
B. T. FROTHINGHAM, Secretary. 


ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


56 Court St. over Smith & Bunce’s music rooms. 
Instruction given in all branches of music. A 
Saou foundation laid for beginners. style and 
finish given es pupils. 
MOLLENHBAUER, Director. 
E. GRABS, secretary, 


PLYMOUTH ORCAN CONCERTS 
ESUMED. 
PLYMOUTH CHUROH, BROOKLYN. 
101st Concert, Oct. 27, from 4 to 5 P.M. 
HENRY EYRE BROWNE, OBGANIST. 
MADAME C. LASAR, VOCALIST. 
Admission, \5cts. Ten Tickets, $1. 


President. 











es. 
ts Prov- 
erbs, &c., fry m the Greek, the Latin and 
the Modera Languages. Morocco Tucks, 
Gilt Edges. By Mail on receipt of $1.00. 
For sale by all dealers 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Tabies of Money, Weights 
Abbreviations, ords, 





MANACED BY LADIES. 
Breoklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Copcond hy between Raitee and 

asbin = Btreets, ’ Bree 


e 
pai. help -e an kigds. we do a promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied, 








PLYMOUTH SINGING CLASSES. 


Class for beginners meets tn the Lecture Room 
every Monday Evering at 7.30 o’clock, until the 
last week in April. Terms for the Course, $3. 

Class for Young Lacies and Misses who have 
some knowledge of the rudiments of music meets 
in tne Lecture Room every Monday and Thursday 
afternoons from 4 to 5 o’cilock. Terms for the 
Course of 40 Lessons, $5. 

PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 
For a term of 20 ¢-hour lessons GANY..cccccccces $20 
20 2 lessons per eek 25 
- = 20 = * 1 lesson 30 
20 hour “ 2 lessons wd 40 

Special Terms with Churches, Societies, Social 
Circles, Glee Clubs and others desiring instruction 
in sight reading and part singing 


Office bours from 5 to 6 o’clock daily at the Music 
Rooms, rear of Plymouth Church, entrance No. @ 
Cranberry St., or before 9 A.M. at No. 11 Poplar St. 

HENRY CAMP. 


MODES DE PARIS. 
MISS E. DUNNE, 
155 Pierrepont St., near Fulton, 

Has just received the Latest Styles in Cloaks, 
Sacques and Dresses. 

Ladies wi | find it great economy to furnish their 
own materials and have their garments made up 
in the most fashionable manner at the shortest 
notice and moderate prices. 
€Ai! mourning orders attended to at once, a com- 
plete outfit ready in ten hours. Cloaks and Sucques 
cut and basted. Fringing and Pinking done. Chil- 
drens Garments made to order. 


CEO. DEVERALL, 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs, Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental Hair Work, 233 Falton 
Street. Bet. Concord and iillary Sts., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedaweod and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks. Bronzes. and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 


Brooklyn 99 Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 


Light House Furnishing Goods, Wal! Bracke'l«, 
Bohemian Vases, Jewe'ry and Seasonable Novel- 
ties in large variety 

JAN LES &. ck AMSEY & CO., Proprs. 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDS. 

BONED TURKEY, SALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON ST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


JOURNEAY & BURRHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St,, 
BROOKLYN, 
Have this season a iarger assortment of 


DRESS COODS 


than ever before offered, consisting of all the 
choice styles of Paris Novelties, etc. 


COLORED SILKS, 


and Velvets to match the dfferent shudes of over- 
dress meterials. 


LYONS BLACK SILK. 


of all the reliable makes. Also, 


American Black Silks. 


And all at greatly reduced prices. 


MOURNING COODS. 


of every description, and aN the choice Novelties 
in Black. 
FRINGES AND GALLOON TRIMMINGS 
in great variety. 
A full line of HOSIERY in Cotton, Wool, 
Lisle Thread, and Wool Legs with Cotton feet. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT COMPLETE, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 
8.B. STEWART.  L. V. D. HARDENBERGH 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ry “ 
































Axminsters, $2.00 to $3.50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1 50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


REE-PLYS8, INGRAINA, OTL CLOTHS, LIN- 
THaGLEUMS . MATTINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 
LACK CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 

R MATTRESSES 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 
174 FULTON STRKET, BROOKLYN. 
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Alymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


BEFORE we knew our own wants, O merciful Father, thou 
didst discern them afar off; nor didst thou leave to chance 
their supply. In channels of eternal mercy flow the thoughts 
of God to us through all the lines that are sources of sup- 
ply; and we as children are perpetually met by all the 
things which we need. More are the gifts which come un- 
consciously to us than are those which for discipline we 
bring to ourselves. They are eternal varieties. All the 
swaddling bands of earth whereby thou hast expressed thy 
will and thy pleasure are so many garments of praise to those 
that understand the way of the Lord. 

We rejoice that thou hast clothed nature with thyself, and 
made it speak of thee, and addressed it to that in us which 
can understand thee. While thou dost feed the body and all 
that we have in common with the brute beneath us, how 
much is there also for our affections, for our understandings, 
and for our spiritual sense, so that afar off with blessed in- 
sight we see things which the eye cannot discern. For thy 
royal bounty how shall we give thee thanks? We rejoice that 
it seta forth thy nature to ourapprehension. We desire also 
to be good to those whom we do not know, or whom we know 
afar off, or whom we know to be leading imperfect, sinful 
lives. We desire to be perfect even as our Father in heaven 
is perfect, who causes his sun to rise upon the just and the 
unjust Blike. We desire to be as light and knowledge and 
consolation to all who are around us, not because they 
are ours, but because they are thine—all thine—and our 
brothers, however remote or unknown or even oppugnant 
they may be to us. And we pray that we may subdue the 
rebellious nature that is in us—the anger, the quarrelsome- 
ness, the hardness of heart, the indifference, and whatever 
spoils the sweetness of a living soul. And give to us, we be- 
seech thee, a quick discernment of things right and wrong. 
Give us an eager desire for things that are right, and an eager 
desire to rescue those from wrong who have stumbled 
therein. And we pray that our souls may be a flame toward 
God and a light toward men, not to consume them with in- 
dignation, but with long suffering and patience and helpful- 
ness to draw them to things that are for their good now and 
forever. 

Yet behold how we are hindered. Behold how cares and 
weariness fatigue our understanding and our conscience. 
Behold how we are beset with” infirmities on every side. 
Behold how self-indulgence is perpetually drawing us away 
from higher paths of duty. Behold how we are with discour- 
agements seeking to redeem the present moments. the passing 
hours, and the eternity that is before us. Behold how we 
struggle with pride, that is cold and cruel continually, and 
that lifts itself up as a mountain crowned with eternal snow. 
Behold how easily we are won by the giddiness of vanity, and 
by all the allurements of various pleasure. Behold us to 
teach. and care for, and save. 

Bless all that are in thy presence—those that are parents; 
those that are teachers; those that are responsible for the 
conduct of others in all the relations of life—that they may be 
just, humane, and tender; that they may seek the things that 
are right and good, and that they may have energy therein. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that the way of life and duty 
may become clearer from day to day ; and especially to those 
who are advancing beyond the line of this life, and whose 
steps incline downward. May the coming life make their 
light shine brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. We 
beseech thee that thou wilt help all that are in doubt; all 
that are in trouble of any kind; all that are in deep affliction; 
all that mourn, and know not where to 1ook for consolation. 
Will the Lord have them in his holy care and keeping. Thou 
that dost go after the wandering sheep ; thou that dost bring 
back the estrayed lambs in thine arms, look after those, we 
beseech of thee, that are suffering; and we pray for thy 
great mercy to abound toward them all. Who of us do not 
need mercy? Who of us are not pensioners upon thy 
bounty and undeserved care? 

And let thy kingdom come everywhere. O Saviour! When 
shall the world be saved? O Redeemer! When shall redemp- 
tion be completed? When shall tbe struggleend? From 
lower depths, bring it into light; and from light into liberty; 
and from liberty into the glory of the inheritance of the chil- 
dren of light. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, 
Spirit. Amen. 


THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE.* 


“But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, 
even those who by reason of use have their senses exercised 
to discern both good and evil.’’—HEs. v., 14. 

T is clearly implied in the context that ignorance 

confines men to very imperfect guides ia life, and 
that a true religion ought to develop growth in knowl- 
edge, nt only, but skill in using knowledge as a means 
of rectitude; and still more clearly in the closing verse 
is it declared that the conscience of men re quires educa- 
tion, in order that it may, ‘‘ by reason of use,” *‘ discern 
both good and evil.” Using, exercising, disciphniog a 
man’s covoscience, according to the conception of this 
passage, is the method by which it may be made to dis- 
cern good and evil. 

I propose to speak, not alone in this sermon but in 
several, of the nature of conscience, cf its function and 
scope, of its education and of its perversi.ns, 

First, as to its nature. It is a moral sentiment or emo- 
tion subject to all the conditions of all other emotions 
iv the mind of man. It does not differ in that regard 
from any sentiwent or any emotion. All the great 
moral desires or sentime.ts are dependent for oppor- 
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tunity and for incitement upon the foreg ing action of 
thei tellect. The intellect thi ks and perceives for the 
conscience just as much as it does for hope, for fear, 
for veneration, or for love. It is the precursor of these 
elements. 

Therefore the desires or sentiments are not, in and of 
themselves, intelligent. There is nota sentiment of hope 
with a litile intellect «f hope in it. There is not a senti- 
ment of veneration with a little thinking power in it. 
There is not a sentiment of conscience with a little 
thioking mind belonging to it. The intellect belongs to 
al sentiments Every sevtiment draws its koowledge, 
and therefore its opportunity and incitement for »ction, 
from the commo» understanding that overspreads all 
the sentiments. They are dependent upon tbe reason 
for light. No man discerns the rightness or the wrong- 
ness of anything through his conscience. It is the 
i tellect that sees the agreement or disagreernent of con- 
duct witb the rule of life. It is conscience that experi- 
ences pain or pleasure in itself at this disagreement or 
agreement. 

The action of conscience, therefore, is partnership 
action. What some term ‘‘the moral sense” is tbe co- 
operative action of the intellect and the seatiment of 
ce nscience. Hence the popular figurative terms used 
in religious books are entirely misleading as scientific 
terms, although they may be useful as _ illustrative 
terms. We speak of conscience as ‘‘ the eye of the 
soul”; but conscience is not aneye. It is as blind asa 
bat—or would be if it were not for the intellect that 
sees for it. It 1s called the judge and discriminator; 
but conscience is utterly inapt. When the judgment 
bas been issued by the intellect for it, then it acts; but 
it rever judges. It is called ‘‘God’s vicegerent,” as if 
it were a governing faculty; but it does not discern for 
government, though it is part and parcel of the univer- 
sal government of the soul. It is called ‘‘ the light of 
the soul”; but the conscience is never light till the 
juminousness of the intellect irradiates it. No mind, no 
intelligent conscience. 

The reason, therefore, stands related to all sentiments 
—to conscience and the rest—as the keys on the key 
board do to the pipes in an organ. All tbe pipes have 
the potentiality of certain sounds, differing ome from 
another; but they do not sound themselves. They 
never open their throat to speak urtil the keys are 
pressed. We open them with our hands. The whole 
issuing range of harmony from the instrument is de- 
termined at the key-board a:'d not behind it. We 
touch the keys first, avd the response comes afterward. 

So reason is the key-board of the mied; and when it 
pronounces any course of conduct, or apy action, to be 
right, the conscience *pproves it—tbat is, it gives forth 
the sent:ment of pleasure to itself ; and when the rea- 
son condemns any course of conduct cr action, then the 
conscience gives back to itself the sentiment of paio. 

But while on the one side it is true that the conscience 
does not itself think, nor perceive, nor discern, it would 
he wrong to suppose that it has nothing to do with 
thi. king, perceiving and discer: ing. Indirectly it has 
much to do with them; for, while the emotions of the 
soul bave incitement and opportunity from the intellect, 
the intellect is not unaffected by them. Strong emo- 
tions inspire the intellect with a sensibility peculiar to 
the trutbs which belong to those emotivns tbat are act- 
ing. Or, if I may so say, figuratively, a feeling gives 
its color to the i: tellect, and makes it susceptible of the 
kinds of truth which it «ther«ise would not discern, 

For example, every kind of sorrow produces ia the 
intellect a sensibility to the peculiar class of truths 
which are coocerned in sorrow. If one be overladen 
with sorrow, everything he sees bec mes sed, and every- 
thing he thirks of has acol.r of sad essinit. But if 
the sorrow be cleared away, and mirth come in the 
place of it, the ictellect no longer sees the shades, nor 
the low tones or tints of truth. It sees, dancing on 
every side, all tbe variable elements of the truths that 
belong to mirth. 

If a man be filled with fear, that fear strikes in, as it 
were, upon the intellect; and we do not think of every- 
thing, but only of those things which stand connected 
with the emotions of fear. If love be the strong senti- 
ment it opens the eye of the intellect to grace, to beauty, 
to refinement avd to harmony. When love goes out, 
the intellect becomes dulled again, and falls back from 
these bigher elements. And so it is with hope; with 
the love of praise; with self-esteem; with every one of 
these great sentiments or faculties. When the intellect 
acts inwardly, it acts with a sensibility in the live of 
truths which center in those sentiments or in those 
faculties. 

There is, then, a codperative or interchangeable action 
of the intellect upon the emotions; so that a perfect ed- 
ucation of either one requires the education of the 
other. They work together; and a proportion and bal- 
ance between thought and feeling is iudispensable to 
thought, aod indispensavle to feeling, If there be any 
exception to this, it is when the intellect acts on ab- 
stract qualities or material substances, or when it acts, 
as it is said, ‘‘scientifically.” 1t is supposed that when 





it acts thus it should be denuded of everytbing but it- 
self. Without goi:g int» an analys‘s or discussi in of 
that view (fur I differ from it), it is perfectly certain 
that in the whole wider realm of the phenomena cf 
moral or emotive life the intellect cannot discern exact 
truths, It cannot accurately discero the truth of hope 
unless the feeling of hope has acted upon it and given 
it the peculiar sensibility, magnetism, if you please to 
call it so, which acts on that line of truth. It cannot 
act with accuracy in the matter of fear unless it is im- 
pregnated with fear. It cannot discern the states of 
veneration and worship unless the sentiments of venera- 
tion and worship bave act: d on it. 

Theref« re, so far from the intellect, devoid of emo- 
tion, beiog the discerner in regard to the greatest sphere 
of truth, it is precisely the opposite; the intellect is 
utterly unable to discern what is true in these bigher 
realms except by the force of underlying feeling, which 
does not see, but which inspires the intellect withya 
quality that enables it to see, the truths which belong to 
these several departments. And it is to these that 
Scripture points in the words which we have selected 
for our text: 

“Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even 
those who by reason of use have their senses exercised [dis- 
ciplined, drilled, educated] to discern both good and evil.” 

Secondly, consider the function and scope of con- 
science. Its function relates, properly, to reason, or 
intellect; to sensibility and to truths of rectitude. It 
inspires the reason with tbat sensibility by which it 
discerns all truth, in so far as’it relates to the moral 
conduct of mankind. When right is done, the con- 
science gives forth pleasurableem tions. When wrong is 
done the conscience gives back pain. Thus it approves 
or condemns, When the emotion is deeply painful— 
in other words, when it is carried to excess—we call it, 
in common language, ‘‘ remorse.” The consideration 
of the scope of conscience is as important as the cor- 
sideration of its function, and indeed is an inseparable 
part of it. Acting upon the power of reason, it in- 
spires a love of truth.* It is the sentiment of justice 
between man and man. It inspires the heart with a 
love of reality and fidelity. I: inspires love witb sin- 
cerity and truthfulness. It infuses honesty and veracity 
and thoroughness into all the dealings of men with 
men. It is the very essenee of rectitude. It is the 
proper auxiliary of self-esteem, limiting its excessive 
estimate of self. It is the proper auxilisry of love of 
praise, coufiving it to its true desert. It is the proper 
auxiliary of combativeness and destructiveness, re- 
straining their wanton violence, and subjectiog them to 
tbe control of human feeling. It is the proper auxiliary 
of the sense of beauty and proportion and harmony. 
In short, when men speak of c nscience with reference 
to action its real sphere is the wh-le soul. It joins 
itself to every desire, to every emotion, as its auxiliary 
power. Conscieuce has universal relations. It throws 
its color upon intellect, and we are illumined by it. It 
presides in all the spheres of men—in the household, 
in the market, in the forum, in government—and makes 
itself felt in universal Jaw. At the same time it leavers 
every feeling of the soul, inspitiog in each one a sense 
of truth aud righteousness and rectitude in his own 
sphere, And it isa restraint upoa uoregulated and ex- 
travaganvt thought and emotion. Thus in all thiogs it 
briogs itself into human experience, whether it be in 
the form of feeling, or whether it be in the form of 
action. 

With this foundation, I remark, first, that we discern 
in the action of conscieuce, practically, im a very great 
number of iostavces, the variety and intensity of our 
own judgment. Thousacds of men are said to be cov- 
scientious simply because ia the respects im which they 
have a sense of right aod wrong they are intense, 
though they are not intelligent. Inthe few things that 
have come down to us, trausmitted by hereditary cus- 
toms, aod in the few respects, often not the most im- 
portant, in which men have been trained to discern 
rigbt and wrong, they are tenacivus and intense, but 
not intelligent. There have been things whicb, in the 
early period of civilization, were right, but which 
owing to the progress of events ia later periods bave 
become useless and needless; but many consciences, 
because a thiog was right at ove stage of evolution, in- 
sist with iotense and superstitious tecacity that it is to 
be right forever. A popular way of putting it is, 
** Whatever thing was once right is always right”; but 
it is false. 

A plant sprouting is right at that stage of its growtb; 
it conforms to the requirements of that stage. A plant 
half-developed is right at that stage of iis growth; it 
conforms to the requirements of that stage. A plant 
when perfected is right at that stage of its growth; it 
conforms to the requirements of that stage; but the 
half-developed stage is unlike the primary stage, and 
the perfected stage is unlike tbe half-developed stage. 
That which was true of the plant at either stage was 
best for it at that staze, but wculd not have been best 
for it at any other stage. 

Ia the early history of the human race mean owned 
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everything, and no distinction was made between prop- 
er'y in matter and property in persons. Property bad 
not been ** differentiated,” accordiog to modern phrase- 
ology. A man’s children were property to be bought 
and sold, and his servants were property to be bought 
and sold; and at that early period a slave stood as bigh 
asason. Slavery then, especially as a transition fr. m 
destroying men in battle to saving their lives, and mak- 
ing them useful, and bringing them into the loose and 
inch: ate early family, and putting them substantially 
in the prsition which the child occupied, was not very 
wrong. On the other band it was very rizht. It wasright 
as relative to the then developed state of civilization. But 
now, when five thousand years have rolled away, now, 
when society has gone up stage by stage until the top 
and bottom are Jeagues apart and until all relationships 
are changed, we still see old doctors of divinity putting 
on their spectacles and hear them saying, ‘‘ Abraham 
owned siaves in his day, and therefore it is right for 
us to own them in our day.” Why, the stratum of so- 
ciety was pot two inches thick in Abrabam’s time; but 
pow it is twenty leagues’ thick! A thing may be right 
at the top which is not right at the bottom, in the rela- 
tionships between man and map, and in the conse- 
quences of those relationships. So there are men 
who are intense in their sense of rectitude, but are not 
intelligent in their sense of rectitude, Because a man is 
conscientious it does not follow tbat he is right. A man 
may be very corscientious and very wrong; because 
conscience depends for its validity upon judgment ; upon 
accuracy of things seen, taught or determined. 

Again, narrowness, as distinguished from univer- 
sality, is one of the characteristics of conscience as 
developed among men. Only a few things are sub- 
jected to the law of rigbt ard wrong in buman affairs. 
There are thousands of men who observe this law 
in some places and notin others. Thus we find men 
who have a conscience in their bouseh lds ; who are 
truth speakers there ; who are just there; who have a 
keen sense of honor there, but who when they pass 
out from the bousebhold into the world where business 
is transacted are entirely changed, and do not think it 
incumbent upon them to sift the truth and to be honest. 
‘* Life is a game; it is a battle,” they say ; aud the very 
covscience which would bave made tbem sbrick with 
horror from Juoking their children in the face and telling 
them a palpable lie has not a word to say in the market 
when tbey look commercial rivals in the face ard tell 
them a hideous lie. Their conscience is a special one, 
adapted to tbe household, asd not to universal human 
life. 

So there are men who are conscientious in the spirit- 
ual elements of religion but not in its humane elements. 
Men who bave a profound conscience toward Gud, 
toward his Book, toward his church, toward his minis- 
tering servants, and toward truths that have in them 
s metbing of the element of eter. ity—those men often 
have almost no conscience in regard to elements which 
relate to the welfare of mankind. So you shall see an 
Italian bandit who » oes to bed with remorse because he 
did not pay his vows to the statue of the Virgin Mary, 
nor say the prayers that be bad vowed, but who will 
wipe the dagger with which he has stabbed a man in 
the back with a seuse of having performed a virtuous 
action ! In anythicg which relates to religion mavy 
men are very conscientious ; and such men are said to 
be very religious; but in the things which relate to 
worldly «ffairs these same men often have no conscience. 
Envy, jealousy, anger, hatred, rivalry, supersession, «]] 
such things they indulge in innocently, withuut the least 
idea that covscience has anything to do with them. 
They bave not a conscience for truth everywhere, but 
they have a conscience for truth in spots, and of a cer- 
tain kiud. They have a conscience for truth toward the 
supernatural, for truth toward the supernal, but not for 
truth toward the human. They have a conscience for 
truth in the direction of religion, but not in the direction 
of maokiod. Why, as the world takes it, life is a game, 
it is a battle; and the strongest must win; aud woe to 
the weak ones! Every man is expected to look out for 
himself. ‘‘ Let everybody take care of No. 1,” men 
say, ‘‘and then everybody will be taken care of.” They 
think they can be culd and selfish through life, aud 
then, by virtue of the little vials full of prayers that 
they have been making, go into heaven ; but the Lord 
will say to them, as he is represented as saying in the 
passage which I read in the opening service, ‘‘I was 
sick and in prison, I was in poverty and distress, and 
ye did not minister to me ;” and they will say, ‘‘ Good 
Lcrd! what are you talking about? How is that ? 
We never recollect to have met you before.” And 
the Lord will say, ‘‘ loasmuch as ye bave done it not 
unto one of the Jeast of these [and Jeast here does not 
mean uvgrowth; it means the lowest, the ignorantest, 
the poorest, the most undeveloped, he that last came 
from the ape] ye have not dune it usto me.” So, in 
that great realm where actual life resides, and where 
men are forever seekiog outward things, there many 
persons who are conscientious in religion are almost 
witaout any conscience in regard tu integrity and up- 





rightness between man and man. They tave a limited 
and special conscience io distisction from a uviversal 
and all-controlling conscience. Then there is a con- 
science of infirmity. There is a nervous’ conscience. 
There is a conscievce that becomes fidgety. There is 
a conscience that is irregular, indicating want of judg- 
ment, want of clarity, want of understanding, want of 
j telligence, want of knowledge. It is a conscience of 
feeling without enough intelligence to act as a staff to 
hold the footsteps steady. Such a conscience almost 
invariably runs toward disease. That is to say, it runs 
into a condition in which it is a perpetual source of suf- 
fering to the men to whom it belongs. It often excites 
fear and remorse over circumstances whicb are ridicu- 
lous as producing remorse. It is a conscience that really 
bas no relation to cause and effect, which are involved 
in all buman action. 

I have had come to me persons who were reduced by 
nervous weakness to such a condition that if they 
kneeled down in prayer in a particular way their con- 
science harassed them for days. I have known persons 
whose conscience harassed them because in secondary, 
tertiary, quarternary relations to men they had violated 
what they thought to be their duty. ‘‘ Have I a right,” 
says @ young man to me, ‘‘to visit in the house of Mr, 
A.? He is related to beliefs that I think to be most 
dangerous to mankiod; and if I goto his house I shall 
by so doing give him my countenance, and that will be 
indirectly giving countewance to his beliefs, while I 
think them to be detrimental to the human family.” In 
that subtle way such men reason. The weakness of 
their intellect, or the excess of refinement in their 
intellect leads to a nervous conscience and a conscience 
that has no relation to the actual moral measurement of 
things or to their magnitudes and relative proportions. 

Now, some things may be wrong aud may be micor 
wrongs, while other things may be wrong and may be 
major wrongs. That is to say, certain states of mind, 
while they are momentarily injurious, are not per- 
manently so, while other states of mind are such that 
they carry in them feelings in various lines, by long 
concatenations, down through endless sequences of 
cause and effect; and to put ail rigbt and wrong on the 
same level is not to exalt the minor but to degrade the 
major. 

For instance, a man holds that the first flash of tem- 
per is murder because it leads to murder acd is the 
cause of it, or would be if it were contioued. A man 
who bas had a flash of temper which came unbidden 
feels that, though it was arrested ins'antly, nevertheless 
he has committed treason to humanity aud bas violated 
the law of love, and he treats himself as if he had com- 
mitted murder. §o, following the misinterpretation 
of the Saviour’s commands, what does he do? He 
exalts a mioor actien out of its sphere and makes it as 
great as the greatest, and deliberately charges himself 
with murder. He deals with himself just as he would 
if he had actually committed murder. as the result of 
premeditated, continuous purpose. But this is to de- 
str. y all relative values of conduct. 

Multitudes of persons there are who have a co: science 
about pins, but not about crowbars. They have a ec n- 
science a! out nettles, but pot about serpents’ teeth. 
That is to say, they exalt the boitom until it is as high 
as the tp, and the top can be no higber. 

On tbe other band there are those who, not by 
feebleness of intellect but by an over-refined process or 
habit of searchivg aad researching into metaphysical 
threads and films and gossamers, are perpetually bring- 
ing about them insoluble matters, and tormentiog 
themselves aud tbeir friends with questious in life which 
bave no practical issue, but exist ia the bowels of their 
brain and are being spun out. They weary themselves 
by excessive addiction to a subtile conscientiousness 
which works io such cbaoneh. 

I saw the most wholesome exhibition of it in the 
case of our great anti-slavery poet of America, who told 
me one day in my dwelling that all his life long he had 
been so afraid of doing wrong that he had not dose 
anything. He said that his hfe would have been far 
more fruitful if be had been less scrupulous. He felt 
that bis excessive conscieotiousness had beeo a restraiut 
upon his action. His judgment as to the unfruitfulness 
of bis life was unjust to himself; for his life bas been 
bobly fruitful, and bis lyrics will be sung after you and 
I are forgotten. Nevertheless, the judgment which he 
passed upon himself was that his impulse tv action 
during his whole life had been restrained by an in- 
ordinate conscientiousress which led him to fear to 
venture. He did not date to let himself out. 

Then, fourthly, come mecbanical consciences, or 
consciences that act entirely by rule and custom, and 
not byydetermiviug right or wrong through the reason. 
A mechanical conscience can only act in reference to 
cases which have been already determined; for it isa 
cunscience which acts according to precedent or rule. 

Now, rules are the indispensable eyes of ignorance, 
as principles are the indispensable eyes of intelligence. 
No uneducated, and therefore untrained, man cao bave 
any other yuide. For an ox or an ass to travel he must 





have a road; but birds do not reed any roads. If the 
undeveloped man, who is but an animal, is t» go right, 
he has to ask, ‘‘ Where are the lioes which separate be- 
tween right and wrong? What is rigbt? What bas 
been determined?” Therefore proverbs, laws, customs, 
methods and habits become indispensable guides to him. 

In simple life this is almost enough. That is to say, 
a man who follows wise precedents in civilized society 
will generally be safe; for laws and customs and meth- 
ods and habits are the result of universal experience, 
and they are not to be set aside lightly by any; and for 
the great multitude they are indispensable as being the 
only guides they have. If a man rises above rules and 
privciples he is not therefore to despise rules and princi- 
ples, any more than the patient who has got well and 
throws away his crutch is to despise the crutch for 
those who have not gof-well. They are the resultants” 
of practical experiments in right and wrong through 
ages, and are not likely to be set aside for any one. It is 
far more likely that generations of men, as the result of 
continuous trial, will be rigbt in practical affairs than 
that any single man will. Where, therefore, we are prone 
to ignore a custom because we are at liberty to act from 
original considerations we shall be very likely to substi- 
tute conceit for wisdom. 

For the great mass of mankisd, then, eonscience 
must determine right and wrong. That is, their intellect 
must ask, ‘‘ What is custom?” ‘' What is rule?” And 
they must go by that. Yet, it is not the best guide. It 
is the very thing that is condemned in the passage which 
I bave explained to you. It is the thing about which 
the apostle was finding fault with the primitive disci- 
ples. Whereas they ought, for the time being, to have 
been teachers, and to have risen to the thought and ap- 
plication of things right and wrong, they were, as a 
matter of fact, babes, avd bad to be fed with milk. They 
were men who conformed their way merely to babit and 
custom when they ougbt to have had enfrancbisement 
ard illumioation, and to have seen what the principles 
were from which babit and custom sprang, and by 
which they should determine right and duty in other 
ways than tbose of antiquity. Wider civilization and 
a higher life are full of things that must of necessity be 
cutside of customs and rul:s, and for which no prece- 
dent can be established; and these must be determined 
by the application of priociples. 

Hence you will find that the word of God constantly 
recognizes the propriety of a man determining right 
and wrong by referring to bis original moral feelings. 
Many a man has traired his conscience to an interpreta- 
tion of sensibility. That isto say, conscience and the 
understanding together, which form the moral sense, 
have brea trained in such a way that they interpret 
right and wrovg precisely as musicians ioterpret right 
and wrong in music, nt as the result of any experience 
by which they say, ‘‘ One, two and three make a dis- 
cord ;” but as the result of feeling. A discord hurts the 
ear of one who is cultivated in music. 

Now, there is such a training of a man’s moral sense 
that whatever is dishonorable, whatever is coarse, what- 
ever is wrong in one way or another, hurts him, First 
comes the feeling of pain, aod he has to determine the 
cause of it afterwards. The intellect and conscience 
working together are so sensitized that that which is at 
variance with or unlike moral principles, with truth, 
with simplicity, with fairness, with honor, with any 
virtue, is offensive to them. They have been so drilled 
in thiogs right that the ficst appearacce of a thing that 
is wrong strikes oppugoance into them. 

Oa the other band, you will find men who are strict 
Sabbath-keepers, who are strict in the letter of honesty, 
who are strict in a th usand conveutionsl elk mects of 
right and wrong, but who in business spheres, in the 
development of a campaign, in an enterprise where 
there is rivalry, where there is some end to be gained by 
combination, or where there is pressure in one direction 
or another, are overreaching, and do not hesitate to do 
wrong, and violate the principles of humenity. They 
were never in such a case before ; they have had no 
traioi g of conscience which makes them feel that they 
are travsgressing the law of right ; and their want of in- 
tegrity does not trouble them. But there are some men 
who sbrink back instinctively from things that are 
wrong, and do not themselves know why they are 
shocked atithem. 

There are many things that we are familiar with,"but 
that we are unconscious of. There are many things 
that we know witbout thinking of them. I know the 
surface of the ground on which I walk without know- 
ing it. I knowa bill or a leve) without knowing it. 
My foot knows more than my head in these matters. It 
has been trained respecting them. We get up and sit 
down, we go backwards and forwards, we do a great 
mapy,things where the body is concerned automatically. 
We bave come to that point where instantancity is the 
law of operation in many physical things. 

Higher than that, men may come to that state of 
mind in which, without any conscious intellectual oper 
ation, by instinct or moral insight, they shal! abhor that 
which is evil, and in which they shall instinctively seek 
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that which is good. This is the highest form of con- 
science. 

Before I close (for here I bring to a close the imme- 
diate discussion of this subject at the present time) I 
must add one or two remarks. 

First, I think our times need training in judicial ethics 
far more than in intensity of spirituality. Not that I 
undervalue true spirituality ; not that I regard men who 
aspire to perfection with pity or contempt; not that I 
would disparage praying or resting in perfect faith and 
trust in God : all those things I value ; but I remember 
the words of tbe Lord: 

“If thou bringest thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against thee [instead 
of worshiping God, which is of secondary importance] leave 
there thy gift before the altar [leave it! no prayers! no in- 
cense! no sacrifice !] and go thy way; first be reconciled te 
thy brother and then come and offer thy gift.” 

Morality is the foundation of spirituality; and in the 
times in which we live the questions of right and wrong 
between man and man, the questions of simple truth and 
equity in business, the questions of righteousness in all 
the secular affairs of life—these questions are so multi- 
tudinous avd multiplying that men need training in 
conscience a great deal more thau they need spiritualiziog 
in affection. They need both; but they need one more 
than the other. And where in revivals of religion, in 
prayer meetings and io church economy we are per- 
petually inspiring men to more emotion and uplifting 
toward God, on the supposition that Christianity carries 
spirituality with it, we are reversing the order of nature. 
It is morality that develops spirituality, and no® spirit- 
uality that develops morality. You cannot put on your 
roof until you have built your foundation. You cannot 
bang it in the air, or, if you could, it never would draw 
a foundation up to itself. And that which we need 
every where, especially to-day, as is proved in politics 
and in commerce by all the sad explosions and revela- 
tions which are taking place, is that men should be 
radicated in simple truth and honor. The lack of train- 
ing in the principles of honesty and integrity is the 
weakness of our times. 

This training, like all real training, should be first in 
the household. It is the mother’s and the father’s work. 
For that matter, the law and maxim is universal, ‘‘ Be 
yourself what you would have your children be.” There 
is no use of your talking to them about the Ten Com- 
mandments while you glory over the cunning cheatery 
by which a man bas got ten times his proportion in the 
settlement of an estate. So long as deft strokes by 
which one man defrauds another are described in glow- 
ing terms by you in the presence of your children, it is 
quite in vain for you to teach them the Catechism or 
the ordinary ethics of morality. You must be inwardly 
and outwardly what you want your children to be in 
these matters. 

Then morality ought to be a part of the teaching of 
our schoois. It is universal. It belongs to India, to 
China, and to the pampas of South America as well as 
to us. 

The fundamental elements, the root-forms of trutb, 
fidelity, justice and honor are universal. They belong 
to all. Therefore we cannot say that to introduce them 
into the schools is to introduce sectarian religion into 
the schools. Honor, truth, fidelity, frugality, temper- 
ance, industry, with their opposing vices, laziness, self- 
indulgence, gluttony, and dishonesty, are all valid 
subjects of instraction in schools. Beyond these schools 
ought not to go. The foundations of commonwealths 
stand on these qualities; and it is as indispensable 
that they should be taught to children as that reading 
and writing should be taught to them. We would have 
no right to teach readiag and writing in our schools if 
it were not that they are necessary to the stability of 
the state; but they are, and therefore we ought to teach 
them; and they ought to be taught with a great deal 
more persistency than they are now. 

Lastly, on that point, there ought to be a revolution 
in our Sunday-schools. It is all very well to have pic- 
nics and festivals—they are right ; it is all very well to 
draw the children into our classes by singing, by enter- 
taining books, by banners and processions, by every 
innocent thing that pleases the young mind—that is 
right ; but where these constitute the sum and sub. 
stance of the work done in the Sunday-school it is 
empty. There cught to be in every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, discussions in practical ethics. 
And as you go into the Bible class, part and parcel «f 
the instruction should be in the fundamental elements 
of morality by which a man is just to his fellow men 
(for we shall be just to God only as we know how to be 
just to each other); and the young should be thoroughly 
drilled in those elements. A child mar commit all the 
Bible to memory, and yet be ascamp. It is the Bible 
rubbedin that does good. 

Time would fail me should I go farther; and I only 
add, in closiog, that perhaps more than any other single 
thing in the traini: g of children, in the family, ia tne 
school, and i: the preliminary stages of their life, are 
needed, first, training in what is right and wrong, and, 





second, the development of an instantaneous subjection 
of thought and action to that which is determined to be 
rigbt and wrong, and a habit of doing that which is 
duty instantly without questioning. 

Thousands of persons have speculative notions about 
right and wrong; but they do not couple themselves 
with life. There are thousands of persons who have 
limited knowledge, but who, in so far as they have it, 
are obedient to it continuously, so that it is vital in bring- 
ing their every thought and feeling, their conduct, the 
whole play of their life, into instant subjection to what 
they consider to be right. Where men live in self- 
indulgence, doing the things that are pleasant, without 
perception and without foresight, always avoiding pain, 
always courting present pleasure, without any great 
underlying consideration of rectitude, they are bringing 
themselves up for rottenness. They will not bear any 
strain, Conscience acting through the taste alone will 
enfeeble a man. He may be eloquent, he may be sym- 
metrical, he may be polished, he may be in every way 
cultured ; but when the stress of temptation comes no 
man will stand unless he has trained himself in obe- 
dience to things right, so that he shall instantaneously 
and unquestionably conform to them, and so that when 
a thing that is wrong presents itself before him he shall 
treat it as he would the devil if he came into his house. 
It is not enough to throw an inkstand at the devil as 
Luther did. Literature does not kill the devil. ‘‘ Resist 
the devil and he will flee from you.” Resist him in 
little things as well as in great. But no man can resist 
the devil so that he will flee from him unless he begins 
early, and resists him at all times, and in every place of 
life, and unless he has trained himself to say ‘‘ No” 
to wrong, and to reach out hospitable hands toward right. 
He that says ‘‘No” lightly to the devil will have the 
devil courting him all the time till he wins him. That 
is coquetry ; and it will never do in matters as grave 
as life itself. 

Shall we stand and see the foundations breaking down 
under us ; shall state after state send in its quota of 
recruits to the great army of darkness; shall we see 
stars falling from the firmament ; shall we see men 
that have shone like the sun quenched in night—shall 
we see these things, and draw no lessons from them ? 
Is a mere momentary shudder and thrill enough ? Is it 
not time, men and fathers, that we began to look deeper 
at the foundations of things? Is it not time that in the 
family, in the school, in the church, and in all forms of 
business, we began to turn the screw, to exalt integrity, 
and to make conscience the arbiter of men’s conduct ? 


Fact and Rumor, 


—Respective pitchers of the Boston and Cincinnati base 
ball clubs can throw balls which deviate from a true tra- 
jectory, or, in the vulgate, tend to turn corners. This 
beats the traditional boomerang out of sight, for that had- 
angles and elbows and flat surfaces which the regulation 
ball hasn’t to any appreciable extent. 

—Coinage of Trade Dollars—not the dollar of our fa- 
thers, weighing 412 grains, but a modern innovation of 420 
grains—has been stopped by the Secretary of the Treasury 
because the export demand has ceased. 

—Scott and Dunlap, the Northampton Bank robbers, are 
to have another trial in consequence of an exception taken 
in regard to their having entered the cashier’s house, the 
penalty for this being imprisonment for life. 

—Not a bank failure in Holland for forty years, notes 
everywhere at par with gold, insurance one-half of one 
per cent, railroad fares a cent a mile, and dishonesty so 
rare that it is hardly known by sight to the bulk of the in- 
habitants. So reports the United States Minister at The 
Hague. 

—General strike of cigar makers. Home manufacture 
almost stopped. Women operatives prominent among the 
strikers and taking active and voluble part in proceed- 
ings. Rather different this from strikes of unskilled la- 
borers. On the whole, the non-smoking world rather 
sympathizes with the strikers. 

—Boston is said to have been greatly delighted over the 
practical demonstration of the fact that the historic “Frog 
Pond” in the Common was big enough for the five per- 
forming elephants of the London Menagerie-Circus to 
bathe in. Boston always thought she had reason to be 
proud of that pond. Now she knows it. 

—Steamer Massachusetts has been floated off. Is now 
in dry dock undergoing repairs. Steward says that three 
of the passengers slept right through till morning on the 
night of the disaster, and one of them after leisurely 
dressing himself came out into the cabin and remarked 
to the first man he met, ‘I guess there’s been a wreck 
round here. I looked out of my window and saw some 
goods in the water.” He was a little surprised to learn 
that he was on that identical wreck. 

—Latest conclusion of “advanced” Boston thinkers: 
“ Business is piracy, government coercion, churches bro- 
therhoods of thieves.” Good as far as it goes, but it don’t 
go far enough. Watts or somebody did better when he 














| Said the world was all ‘‘a fleeting show.” Same thing. 


Fewer words. 
—Atlanta says to Georgia in substance, “Capitalize 
me permanently and I'll give you ten acres of unoccupied 





land hereabouts for a Capitol, or the City Hall lot of five 
acres in the heart of the city.” 

—Blaine is chairman of the Senate Committee on “ Civil 
Service and Retrenchment.” Oglesby and Patterson are 
his colleagues, the latter being from South Carolina and 
having four or five criminal indictments over him in con- 
sequence of the recent irregularities in his State. Mr. 
Hayes has not been accustomed to regard Blaine as par- 
ticularly favorable to his plan of reform, but, perhaps, 
after all he may be the most friendly of any man on the 
committee. 

—Rather discouraging to the benevolent is the recent 
decision of the Department that all letters not stamped 
must be forwarded to the Dead-Letter Office. Hitherto 
local persons of means and benevolent societies have in- 
dulged in the seemingly harmless amusement of furnishing 
postmasters with stamps for the forwarding of such docu- 
ments. This is now stopped. One man in New Haven 
has within four years sent over sixteen thousand letters to 
their destinations, at an expense of $406. Grateful recip- 
ients reimbursed him to the amount of $222, besides 
thanks and a few presents. 

—Boston Councilmen have voted to outlaw bills for 
alcoholic liquors at municipal entertainments. And yet 
there is talk of reform in the city government! 

—English is spoken by about 85,000,000 people and Chi- 
nese by about 350,000,000 and a good many returns not 
in. California, don’t you go to irritate such a majority as 
that by your treatment of immigrants. Time may come 
when you'll be sorry. 

—The “conditioned” members of the Freshman class at 
Amherst have been organized into classes, with regular 
recitations, for making up their “ conditions.” 

—There are more Indians in this country now than there 
were at the settlement of the country. The race is not 
dying out. It has cost us five hundred million dollars to 
take care of them as “ wards of the nation.” In Canada, 
where they are not ‘‘ wards,” it has cost nothing. Justice 
is economy. 

—A good many shallow-pated New Yorkers found them- 
selves with money in their pockets on Sunday, simply be- 
cause the police made a clean sweep of policy shops and 
pool rooms on Saturday. 

—Woodruff scientific expedition won't sail till next 
spring. New ship building by John Roach for its special 
use. 
—One hundred and eighty-two thousand bushels of 
grain left this port for Europe on Saturday. 

—Monument to the memory of Roger Williams dedi- 
cated at Providence, R. I., last week. Granite pedestal 
twenty-seven feet high, with bronze statue on top. Bronze 
figure of History in the act of writing Roger Williams's 
name on panel of pedestal. All Rhode Island turned out 
to do honor to the occasion. 

—Burgoyne’s surrender celebrated at Saratoga and the 
corner-stone of a commemorative monument laid. 

—New York State Senator Woodin withdraws his name 
from the ticket. Prudent. 

—Chicago can have strawberries from San Francisco 
next month if she will subscribe handsomely in advance. 

—Pinchback has written a letter to Senator John H. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, renewing his claims to the senatorship. 

—Some ingenious party has started the idea in Europe 
that the American toad is effectively inimical to the Col- 
orado beetle. Result—large orders for forward delivery, 
and a cornered market. Foreign appreciation of Ameri- 
can humor will not be so favorable after it has been found 
that the two are not bad friends. 

—Steel steamers are to be the style in Central Africa. The 
Khedive has ordered four of them in England for trans- 
portation to and use on the Nyassa lakes and rivers. 

—With sublime or sub-cretaceous faith, the projectors 
of the English Channel Tunnel have gone to work at one 
end. They are happy in a guarantee of ownership for 
thirty years after the completion of the enterprise. Then 
the government can take possession. 

—There is a man in Georgia under a state sentence of 
156 years: 99 for murder, and 20 each for a homicide and 
two burglaries. He has escaped from jail four times, and 
is likely to have other opportunities while serving the re- 
mainder of his terms. 

—What can the “ Burlington Hawkeye ” mean Ly this: 

“ We had a li'tle policy; 
It was our joy and pride; 
Ohio went and sat on it, 
And so it early died. 
Gone to meet Andrew Johnson"? 

*Gambetta may be said to have had seven regiments of 
infantry in his audience on the 9th inst., when he spoke in 
Paris prior to the election. How kind of the Government ! 
MacMahon knew that a slim audience would be dishearten- 
ing to Gambetta. 

—Another great colliery explosion near Glasgow. Some 
two hundred and thirty lives are supposed to be lost. 

—Leamington, England, gave General Grant a recep- 
tion, but the city Council would not pay for dinner. 
Mayor gave dinner en his own account, but didn’t invite 
Council. Great row. Councilmen expected to get their 
dinner at the Mayor’s expense. Mayor did not see it in 
that light. Mayor has best of it at last advices. 


—A contemporary, whose blushes we spare—if contem- 
poraries blush—thus describes a distinguished lady in 
Washington society : ‘‘ She is five years of age and twenty- 
two feet in height.” 

—The ladies of the Swedish quartette introduced by Mr. 
Thomas as a feature of his popular concerts delight every 
one with their singing, but have brought down upon them- 
selves the wrath of the dressmakers. They wear a uni- 
form, and a very plain one at that. 
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From Monday, October 15, to Saturday, 


October 20. 
Financial Quotations—Gola.— 
Monday. Wednesday, Baturday 
Oct. 15. Oct. 17. Oct. 20 
Gold (highest) 102% . 02% Wwe%K 
Legai Tenders .... 6.73 ........ 97 21 97.21. 


Government Bonds,.— 


(These tigures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Sixes. sel. ¢. 

1881. ¢. 
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110 
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h-20, 
§-20. 
5-20. 
5-20. 
5-20. 
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do is. L. K.P. BAN: 
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Louisiana ts ....... 53 
ado 66,N.B.... 58 Rhode isiand ts. : 106 
do N.F.D.... 5 South Carolina 6s.. 40 
do Penite’t’ry. 53 do 68,Jan.&Ju. 30 

66, L.B...... 53 do 6s. Avr.&Oc. 30 
do F’g Act, 't6.. W 
do 1..C.. "89J.4&J. 40 
40 L.C. 89. A&O 4 
do 78 of (885..... 32 
do Non-fund.o. i 
Tenn. 6s, old........ 42 
10 68, neW.:..... 1255 
ado. #8, new ser... 42% 
7 Va. 6s, old 
ean @&. V....... do n.b., 1866 


101 
L’g bds,due’82to’W 107 





ao n.b.. 30 
Fonding b. '94-5.... 107 dO consol........ 72 
Asvium or U.d. "92.. 106 a0 ex. mat. coup 59 
H.& sy i due ’86.. 105 do eonsol., 2d se. 41 
H.& 8. J.. ‘8....... 5 do deferred...... 5% 
N.Y. Reg. B’y i - UV. of Co. 4, ths 1924. 73% 
N.Y.C. B’y Loan - do smal) b. .. 73% 
N.Y. 68. C. Bo... do Kegis....... 73M 

Foreign Exchauge.— 

60 days. 4 days. 

London prime bankers. 6800481 4.8555@4.86 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending October 20, 1877. 


Butter.—kKeceipts for the week were 28,801 
packages. Exports 5,721 packages. Since the 
first of the month the butter market is 1@3c. 
lower. 33c. is now the top for fall fancy creamery 
make, and for October made private dairy, 28@ We. 
After leaving these fancies there is no real basis 
of value uotil 20c. is reached, which would be 
freely paid in the exourt purchase of good butter. 
We uvte sale of one fine long Remsen Welch dairy 
at 28c., jines of stric.ly fancy fall Welch at 24@30c., 
and some good sound dairies at 22@25c., but there 
is more or Jess old-flavuored Northern Weich sum- 
mer make butter here that is unsalable even at 18 
@Wc. Common early butter seems to havea hard 
row of it, and is not so well liked as fresh olue- 
margarine stock, which is now being sold at 8c. 
Buyers and dairymen therefore must be governea 
accordingly, and rate the style of its stock down 
where it can compete with the “ oleo.” The ex- 
port of butter through the season is likely to be 
overrated. A nong the shipments this week frum 
this port there was one parcel of 900 packages 
“ oleo’”’ that we know of, and may be haif the rest 
ot it was the same, and how much cleomargarine 
there is in the through shipments from Chicago 
and other We-tern pvints it istm possible to deter- 
mine. The market sums up as being quick and 
lively for fresh fall make and ent re chuice dairies 
but dull and wofully biue for old flavured or ran- 
cid stock. Feed is very fresh, and the season the 
finest known in many years through Biack River 
valley and with rare exceptions through the 
entire northern and central New York dairy 
districts. We quote: Fine fresh creamery, 32@3%c.; 
fine fall private dairy, 283@30c; fair to gvod fall 
butter, 24@26c.; entire dairies South and middie 
tier crop, 24@26c.; entire dairies Northern Welsh, 
25@2:c.; picked up lots Northern butter, 2i@23c. 
Western entire dairies, 22@25c.; Western mill but- 
ter, 17@20c.; c-mmun packing butter, 13@\6c. 

Cheese— Keceipts for the week were 61,583 boxes. 
Exports 25 645 boxes. The market here is slow and 
about 30,00 boxes carried over this week. The 
impression among buyers is tnat prices are full as 
high as the facts of the case warrant. There is 
said to be quite a heavy holding of August and 
September muke back on the shelves. We quote: 
Fine September make 134 @13Xc.; fair to good 12@ 
13c.; skimmed 6@10c. 

Eags.— We quote: Fine fresh eggs 21@22c.; West- 
ern and Svuthern 20@2ic. 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—Chickens. per 
Ib., 13@15e.; fow's, 12@13c. ; turkeys, |3@l6c, ; ducks, 
MU4@lic.; partridges, per pair, 40@75c.; grouse, per 
pair, 9c.@$1; venison, short saddles, 18@20c. 

Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $1.0@ 
$2.10; marrows, $2.30@$2.40. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax per !b., 27@28c. 

Dried Apples.—fancy sliced, 7@8c.; quarters, 
5@6c. 

Green Apples.—Car loads choice fall fruit 
bring $2.75@$3 per barrel. 

Cranberries.—There is a large Hasvern crop 
coming here freely, and selling iow. We quote: 
Cape Cod, per barrel, $5@86; Cape Cod, fancy, $@ 
$7; Jersey, per bushel, $1.75@§$2.25. 





PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupop Bonds guar- 
anteed. e@ guarantee, as an assurance 
that we luan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never _—— u day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Ly a for particu- 
lars and references. . 13) 
CO., LAWRENCE, KAN., HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 


"10 % Interest 


lowa Bonds & Mortgages 
BO. W. FRANK & 


DARROW, BANKERS, and 
W Negotiators of | Any Corning, Lowa, and 1% 
Bradway (Western Union Building). New York, 
make loans on the best improved tarms in lowa, 
at § to 10 per cent. interest. Always first liens 
and improved farms; never exceeds one-third the 
cash value of the land alone. The bonds have 
coupons uttached.and the tnterest is paid semi- 
annually, at the Centra! National Bank, in New 
York, and the principal, when due, at the same 
bank. Several yeurs’ exverience of the firm in 
leaning Bee. 4 these loans to be PER- 
FECTLY KE! Toe interest and principwl 
have always oo whia when due witout the loss 
of acaollar. Send to Geo. W. Frank & Darrow for 
full printed particulars, or call at the New York 
office, and examine maps and applications for 
loans in sums ranging from $500 to $5,0WU. We refer 
by permission to 









Lely —*e' 5 -pnme Esq., Pres. Cen. National 
Om MAS. woe & CO., Bankers, 47 Exchange 


H.C. reiNe STOCK. Esq., First Nat’! Bank, N.Y. 
HENRY H. PAL MER. Esq., New Brunswick, N.J. 
J.H. MORKISON, Bsq., 422 Weat.234 8t., New York. 
HON. AUGUSTUS FRANK, Banker, Warsaw, N.Y. 
CHAS. J. STARR, W+q., Stamford, Ct. 
K. boa Esq., of Den, B.rlow & Co., 


w York. 
AARON YIGAL. Esq.. 5 Ferry St., New York. 
HON. GEO. W. PATTERSON, een. N.Y. 
G. hay S ROOT, Ksq., Hartford, Con 
nog A RDS & UDELL, Attorneys, 52 William St., 
New ork. 
DR. — R. PEASLEE, 29 Madison Avenue, New 


HAZEN, WHITNEY & CO., 392 Broadway, New 
rk. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


335 Broad- 





Capital paid up in Cash, - - 














$1,228,200 
Re PR. «oct crsbiedacbictaaacae 7,.963,445,17 
Unadjusted Losses.... $325,100 
Unoearned Premiums) 
at 50 per cent. ....... 5 2,192,220,48 
Reclaimabie under ?} = 
Permanent Policies. § 296,568,17 
All other Liabilities .. 27,522,68 
Total Liabilities ......cccccoccccce. 2,841,420,33 
ER, cabiicdadeose-ted $5,122,024,%4 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


No. 45 WILLIAM STRELBT. 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBUKO, VT. 


This New England Association issues policies 
limited to $1,0L0 and $2.00 only. It bas a reguiar 
charter, with a paid-up ca>vita! of £100,000 ara indl- 
vidual iability of stockholders. The plan is that 
of mutual contributi:n, in sma'!l advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboring man or mechanic to 
carry #1,000 insurance, It has no object, underany 
circumstances, i failing; nothing t. gain by lapses 
—its members paying ‘r their insurance as Laer 
a and keeping the “ reserves”’ in their own puck- 





ets. 

Irhis safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
‘ts existence has been lees than half that of “ old- 
lan. high-rate, reserve ’’ com osnies. 

The average annuat cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is for life—tor $1.000 
policies has been as follows: 





Age 1B 00 2. everececcceeeeeeceeeeer oe FC 49 
MPT UE sh sdbnwerenhensacedenpeene 12 63 

> GP? BD ccee. ceccecteccccocsdooues 14 39 
© BD * Bq s6edcce socccescacccocsios:« 17.9 
FF Givvacsctecscctec cecesceesee 152 


The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
the membership. The age-limit now is 18 to 60 


years. 
For further information and terms on applica- 


tions made direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 


Ex-Giov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Cash........... 
Reserves for all Liabilities, 

inctuding Reinsurance. --.5 633,489 45 
Net Surplus...........cccccsesceee - 509,393 14 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
(. REMSEN LANK. Seeretarv. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
‘BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


GIRLS Secane"*s wees orca Hae™ 
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A FAMOUS VITALIZING TONIC. 


A GRAND, HEALTHFUL 
Stimulant, Invigorator & Restorative. 


THE MOST PERFECT EVER DISCOVERED, 


THE BEST IN THE 


AND 


WORLD. 


Eighteen years experience 
even approached, bas proved 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 


to be the Grandest and most Perfect Vitalizing Tonic, Invigorator and Restorative knowp 


to medical science. We guarantee it to be a prompt and certain cure for 


witb a success which no other Remedy bas ever equaled, or 


General Debility, Nervousness, Nervous Affections, Prostration of 
the Vital Forces and Powers, Loss of Nervous Power and 
Energy, Wasting, Night Sweats, Loss of Appetite. 


Mental and Nervous Exhaustion, 


Debility arising from Fevers or other Illness, 
And Weakness of Every Description. 


This justly famous Vitalizing Tonic acts like magic. It promptly and permanently re- 
It rapidly improves and restores 
the Nervous Tone, stimulates and restores the Appetite, promotes refreshing Sleep, and 


builds up, invigorates and VITALIZES the entire Nervous and Physical Systems. 


stores the Vital Strength and Nervous Power and Energy. 


(t= Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. .27 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


CARPETS!_ CARPETS! 


BARGAINS, 


Oil Cloths, Canton Mattings, Rugs and Mats, Window Shades, 
CORNICES AND CURTAINS. 


A complete assortment of new Patterns 's now being offered at exceeding! 
call is solicited. Close buyers especially would do we | w examine the stock ber 
chases elsewhere. 


WILLIAM Ss. LHIGH, 


(FORMERLY WITH W. & J. SLOANB), 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. EIGHTEENTH STREET, N. Y. 
Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. | 7th St. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, Fresident. 
ASSETS, $8,129,925.68 


All Policies issued after April 1, 1877, which shall have been in force 
three full years, will be entitled to all the benefits arising uader the “ Maine 
Non-Forfeiture Law ;” or, if surrendered within ninety days after lapse paid 
up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical Results of the Maine Non-Forteiture Law, passed February 7th, 1%77, illunxe 
trated by a Whole Life Policy issued at age 30, and discontinued alter three or 
more full annual premiums shall | have been paid in cash. 
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Premiums paid before lapee.| Teme pender the |Amount Due f gt) ccoune on Last Day of 
| Law. 
Premiums & Interest 
¥ Age Agent Insurance 
No. | Amount. - when Years. Days. | at __ tobe deducted Due Heirs,| ver the 
hates death Policy. | No. Amount. "| Premiums 
3 $681 33 | 2 212 a $10.00 | 3 $759. 
4 908 34 4 170 37 10,000 | 4 1u4t. is 
5 1,135 35 4 134 | 3 | Wya0 5 1,399.18 
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DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Apply to Director’s Office, or te any Agency of the Company. 


NEW ENCLAND ACENCIES: 


Active Agents Wanted. 





CRG. | Minti... oct vs ctnnode canes cvsestgsconcesnscnogepeiocecnes LOUIS W. BURNHAM, Manager. 
Pls TE ODBie shes ccesscccccds c4-ccncecscopeccccseoess JAMES L. JOHNSON, Manager. 
i SU onc ccoMenaschsssacesopeasesdebaceteanpe-coctesbenpes anages B. G. BEAN, Manager. 


BOSTON OFFICE: i153 TREMONT STREET. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


Vou. XVI. No. 17. 








Science and Art. 





NATURE'S PHARMACY.—It is said to be quite common 
among French physicians to administer their doses to fan- 
ciful or refractory patients by first giving them to a cow 
and then feeding the cow’s milk to the patient. Experiments 
were lately made upon a goat. Half a gramme, or about 
seven grains, of iodide of potassium was mixed with her 
food daily for eight days, and butter prepared from her 
milk was found to contain a good deal of iodine. Even its 
progeny was thoroughly iodized. 


PERSONAL PECULIARITIES.—The effects of individual 
idiosyncrasy are seen in dye works where some workmen 
are unable to use chrome colors on account of their action 
upon the skin, while other workmen are entirely unaffected 
by them. A large firm lately abandoned the manufacture 
of a beautiful new yellow aniline dye because it occasioned 
eruptions on the men’s hands. But it is made in other 
works, and the men are not troubled. 





A DovustruL DaTe.—A new suggestion as to the length 
of time man has occupied the earth is based upon the fact 
that the Chinese, Indians, and Arabians at a very early 
date counted only twenty-eight moon stations, or mansions 
of the moon. Now the lunar month contains twenty-nine 
and a half days, and the fact that these ancient people 
never counted as many as twenty-nine mansions of the 
moon may indicate that at the time the first observations 
were made the lunar month had not yet increased to twenty- 
nine days. If the prolongation of the lunar month depends 
solely upon the retardation of the earth's speed of rotation, 
and the latter amounts to twenty-two seconds in a century, 
as authorities now assert, no less than 600,000 years must 
have passed since the lunar month had twenty-eight days 
only. This gives an unusually long date to the existence 
of the human family. The fact that it is based on the 
assumption that astronomical observations were made so 
jong ago as that need not lead to the supposition that man 
was very far advanced intellectually. The Indians and 
other races, still in the rudest stage of development, do all 
their reckoning of time by moons.—{‘‘ Galaxy ” for Novem- 
ber. 





THE GROWTH OF THE STEAM-ENGINE.—While following 
the records and traditions of the steam-engine, I propose 
to call to your attention the fact that its history illustrates 
the very important truth that great inventions are never, 
and great discoveries are seldom, the work of any one 
mind. Every great invention is really an aggregation of 
minor inventions, or the final step of a progression. It is 
not usually a creation, but a growth, as truly so as is the 
growth of the trees in the forest. Hence the same inven- 
tion is frequently brought out in several countries and by 
several individuals simultaneously. Frequently, an im- 
portant invention is made before the world is ready to 
receive it, and the unhappy inventor is taught, by his fail- 
ure, that it is as unfortunate to be in advance of the age 
as to be behind it. Inventions only become successful 
when they are not only needed, but when mankind is so 
tar advanced in intelligence as to appreciate and to express 
the necessity for them, and at once to make use of them. 
About a half century ago, an able New England writer, in 
a communication to an English engineering periodical, de- 
scribed the new machinery which was built at Newport, 
Rhode Island, by John Babcock and Robert L. Thurston, 
for one of the first steamboats that ever ran between that 
city and New York. He prefaced his description with a 
frequently-quoted remark to the effect that, as Minerva 
sprang, mature in mind, in full stature of body, and com- 
pletely armed, from the head of Jupiter, so the steam- 
engine came forth, perfect at its birth, from the brain of 
James Watt. But we shall see, as we examine the records 
of its history, that, although James Watt was an inventor, 
and probably the greatest of the inventors of the steam- 
engine, he was still but one of the many men who have 
aided in perfecting it, and who have now made us so famil- 
iar with its tremendous power and its facile adaptation to 
labor that we have almost ceased to admire it, or to won- 
der at this prodact of the workings of the more admirable 
intelligence that has so far perfected it.—{Popular Science 
Monthly for November. 


THE TELEPHONE.—This wonderful little instrument has 
been behaving itself in a most mysterious manner of late. 
The following is from the ‘ Providence Journal”: ‘‘ Two 
gentlemen, scientifically inclined, were listening with tele- 
phones to the sounds of atmospheric electricity, collected 
by a telegraph wire extending three or four miles over the 
house-tops. Suddenly, above the ‘hailstone chorus’ of 
electrical discharge, was heard an air, sung by a tenor 
voice, apparently a long way off. Then followed a diffi- 
cult exercise by a soprano voice, and then an air on a cor- 
net or similar instrument. At intervals during the even- 
ing several familiar pieces were sung and played. At the 
close, soon after ten o’clock, a few short sentences were 
repeated in an oracular manner, the words being almost, 
though not quite, distinguishable. On several subsequent 
occasions the same voices and instruments were heard. 
Once or twice the instrument was thought to be a flute, 
and once or twice was possibly accompanied by the so- 
prano voice. On all the evenings but one, short oracular 
sentences were spoken, not quite distinguishable, and even 
more unaccountable than the music. On the Sunday, 
these came in the middle of the performance instead of at 
the end. On Sunday two or more religious airs were sung, 
(vreenville and Old Hundred being probably of the num- 
Ler, No duet was ever heard. Among the familiar airs 
+ ng were the Marseillaise Hymn, ‘ How so Fair,’ ‘Who's 
at my Windew?’ ‘Then You'll Remember Me,’ ‘ Kall on, 





Silver Moon,’ and Alma Mater. The cornet played, among 
other pieces, ‘ The Star Spangled Banner,’ ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
and ‘Last Rose of Summer.’ During the five evenings, a 
number of persons listened to the weird serenade. A natu- 
ral question is, Where did this music come from? A much 
more important question, scientifically considered, is, How 
did this music get upon the wires? It is very improbable 
that the music heard during these five evenings, so infor- 
mal and often with long pauses between, was deliber- 
ately sung or played into a telephone for the purpose of 
transmission to distant listening friends. It is still less 
probable that a telephone during all this period remained 
accidentally in a parlor, in such precise position and so 
connected with wires on the house-top as to transmit the 
music to unknown distances and audiences. The telephone, 
indeed, in its present development, is almost or quite in- 
capable of such a vagary. The question then comes, 
What other instrumentality, what chance arrangement of 
telegraphic apparatus or wires, if any, could have played 
the part of eavesdropper in this case? The problem is 
this: By some process the sound waves, set in motion 
during these musical performances, were converted into 
electrical waves and sent careering over telegraph wires, 
until by chance a Bell telephone somewhere reconverted 
them into sound waves. In what probable way was this 
effected?” 








Correspondence. 


** CHRIST AS A TEMPERANCE REFORMER.” 


. . . Ir‘ ministers have alternately timidly criticised 
and timidly supported methods which they did not heartily 
approve,” it is because they were stranded on the thesis of 
which you take the negative when you say, “total ab- 
stinence deserves the decree of the greater excommunica- 
tion when it is proclaimed as a dogma, forged as a chain, 
wrought into the church as a part of its unwritten creed, 
required as a condition of admission, regarded practically 
as atest of Christian fellowship.” This is the point from 
whence proceeded their vacillations, and until this point is 
settled in the minds of Christians they will continue in 
that ‘‘ timid” state that prevents them from being effective 
teachers and independent men. We do not lay it down as 
a dogma nor forge it as a chain that they decide in the 
affirmative, but that it shall be decided by individual con- 
gregations one way or the other is the only door of escape 
left to the church if it would preserve its influence and 
loose the bands that bind them in slavery worse than 
human. Heretofore the two branches have not dared to 
strike for fear of a strife in their own body. A total ab- 
stinence minister has no heart to prosecute temperance work 
if he is compelled to see his own flock, even his deacons, 
drinking daily. The advocate of moderate drinking—and 
there are many—dare not work from his standpoint 
through fear of being misunderstood or of doing actual 
harm. The church can never substitute any new method 
of work until it settles this point: and from its very polity 
the Congregational Church is the one to commence the 
reform. a 

R. W. Dale, A.M., in his work on the Atonement, says: 

‘“ What he (Christ) revealed cannot be exhibited in a 
cantata of quotations from his teaching. To quote his 
words only is to leave out the larger half of the revelation 
which has come to us throughhim. He himself is ‘the 
Truth, the Light, the very word of God.” Taking this as a 
standpoint the examination of his abstinence must be sub- 
jective as well as objective. Wemust look notalone at mere 
words but to the divine life as taught in other things. His 
purity must be untarnished or he is not God. Consider 
then the following propositions: 

1. With Dr. Lees, say that there are two kinds of wine 
mentioned in the Bible and used then as they are now. 
One fermented and intoxicating, the other non-fermented 
and containing no alcohol. 

2. “Christ lived in an age when intemperance was as 
widespread as to-day.”’ 

3. For this, ‘‘He proposed no other remedy than that 
which he employed for all sin,” which was all-sufticient. 

4. The allusions in the Old and New Testament to this 
vice,—and on which side of the total abstinence question 
shall we place Christ, the God, the Supreme and perfect 
One? Shall we believe that he was a total abstainer, 
drinking unfermented wine corresponding to some of our 
temperance drinks of this day and age, or that he was 
taking into that human body containing the Divine Spirit a 
product of the still, and the cause of so much of the woe 
and misery and sin that with his searching and unblinded 
eyes he saw around him? That he was admonishing men 
not to get drunk, and at the same time setting the example 
of partial inebriacy ? Oh! forshame! No; Jesus Christ, 
God our Heavenly Father, never felt the debasing power 
of alcohol. His radiant face was never flushed with alco- 
holic wine ; those divine faculties never acted under the 
influence of alcoholic wine ; that eye that beamed alone 
with love never sparkled from alcoholic wine. His truth- 
ful tongue never spoke from the promptings of alcoholic 
wine, as would have been the case had “ his habitual use of 
it with his friends” been true, though he be “above all 
principality and power and might and dominion and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come.” 

The argument is not exhaustive nor as strong as could 
be made, but it is so plausible that hundreds of thousands 
of Christiams cannot conceive of God in any other attitude, 
and these same Christians look upon all drinking of in- 
toxicating drinks as a sin, and believe it should be sv 
considered by the church in the admission of new mei- 
bers or the retention of oki ones, Certain it is that no 











effective temperance work can be done by a church until 

total abstinence is known by the members to be either a 

matter of discipline or not. God speed the time when we 

may be united. Po fo) Ey ee, 
SENATOR CONKLING. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us a printed circular in 
defense of Senator Covkling, which he asks us to print. 
Its length forbids. In substance it places his defeose 
on three grounds: first, that he was promisent ia secur- 
ing the Electoral Commis-ion, and so the peac-ful 
inauguration of Mr. Hayes; sec nd, that the Southern 
policy is yet only an experimect, and deserves no 
heartier recogvition that it rectived at tbe Ruchester 
Convention; and third, that he “is not a lamb to lick 
the hand of one who smites bim,” and that Mr, Curtis 
began it. We do not think that Mr, Hayes owes bis 
peaceful inauguration to the Electoral Commission; n 1 
that the so-called Southera policy, which is simply high 
Christiaa principle practically applied to public affairs, 
is an experiment; nor that Mr. Curtis bas transgressed 
the just grounds of reasonable criticism in any of his 
utterauces which we have read. 

METHODISM. 

You are quite mistaken in what is said in first column, 
p. 307 (No. 15) this week in regard to Methodist admis 
sions. The old Methodists required only ‘“‘ having the form 
and seeking the power of godliness.” All that has been 
changed. One must now believe all the “articles of relig 
ion,” twenty-five in number. E. 

The General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
provide explicitly that ‘‘ there is only one condition pre- 
viously required of those who desire admission into 
these societ es, ‘ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to be saved from their sias.”” This rule still re- 
mains in the Bo k of Discipline. (See Discipline, Rule 
31, ed. 1876.) The form of reception of members after 
the six months’ probition prescribes, however, that thx 
following question shall be addressed to the candidates: 
‘*Do you believe in the do ‘trines of Holy Scripture, as 
set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church?” and requires en affirmative answer. 
So, that, for aught we see, the Meth dist Church de- 
clares that no condition ought to be required for admis- 
sion but a sincere desire for salvation from sin, and 
then requires for completed membership a full a:d exact 
knowledge of modera theology. Perhaps this is the 
reason why so many probationers never get any further 
than a probationary state. Our state nent was based on 
Rule 31 as quoted above. 


THE TANGIBILITY OF THE MORAL 
LAW. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH CooK. 
UR use of the words ‘‘up” and “ down” indicates 
an unconscious assumption of inexorable natura! 
laws. Is it posible to discover any of them? 

Instinctive pbysical gestures accompany strong feel 
ings; and the general direction of these gestures is 
either up or down. By a natural law we hang the head 
in shame or hold it erect when consc‘ous of approval. 
The general direction of the gestures prompted by the 
blissful supremacy of conscience 1s upward, giving the 
buman form a reposeful and commanding attitude; 
while the gestures prompted by opposite relations are 
dovnward. The upward gestures induced by an ap- 
proving conscience and tbe activity of tbe higher 
faculties are accompanied by a sense of repose, unfet- 
tered activity and a tendency to physical levitation. 
The downward gestures induced by a disapproving 
conscience are accompanied by a sense of unrest, fet- 
tered activity and a tendency to delevitation. 

Again, in works of great artists the human form is 
represented as in a state of physical levitation; this is 
always pictured as accompanied and caused by the 
blissful supremacy of conscience and of the higher 
faculties. And there is in the artistic sense a feeling 
that forms exhibiting the blissful supremacy of con- 
science and of the higher faculties will float, and that 
forms which do not exhibit these traits will not. 

Moreover history contains numbers of alleged in- 
stances of the physical levitation of the human form in 
moral trance. Whetber these cases are authentic facts 
or not, their «xistence shows the intensity of this instinct 
and the unfatbomed significance of the inexorable 
natura! lasy which it reveals. 

It will be found that all the instances of human ex- 
perience of the distinction between up and down and 
higher and lower, as thus defined by observation, may 
be suaimarized under a law of moral gravitation pro- 
ceedivg from Conscience. Moral gravitation is as well 
known to exist, and is as tangible, as physical gravita- 
tion. It is iz but not of the soul. 

While ascending this stairway of propositions, I have 
not asked you to pause to converse upon the balustrades ; 
but, assuming that we have gone up the height together, 
let us, now that we’ stand here, look back and make 


* Eighty-third Bostun lecture. | Delivered Monday, October 
Uth. Condensed from the “ Boston Advertiser, , 
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sure that al! our steps were on the adamant. Did Wil- 
liam Shakespeare kuow human nature ? The heaviness 
of the soul of a man that has done evil—is that recog- 
yized by Wuliam Shakespeare ? 

Tbe lecturer recited the passage from the tragedy of 
Richard III, where, while Richard sleeps, the ghosts of 
victims of his crimes reproach him : “ Let me sit heavy 
on thy soul ;” and he awaking breaks into the famous 
sliloquy, beginning: ‘*O coward conscience, how 
dost thou afflict me!” The recitation was a new revela- 
tion of Mr. Cook’s dramatic power, and the audience 
was held spell-bound by the vividness of the scene 
brought before it. He continued : 

‘* Let me sit heavy oa thy soul to-morrow!’ So spoke 
Shakespeare; so, the ghosts; so, inductive science; so, 
natural law; so, that Somewhat which is behind all 
natural law; and so, that Someose who is behind the 
Some what, 

Remembering what weight Shakespeare puts upon 
the word heavy, let us look into the canvas of a Raphael 
and an Angelo. The patural language of art 1s God’s 
language. We did not invent it. Surely natural language 
is the language of nature; and these gestures which 
make us hang the head and give us tbe erect attitude, 
are proclamations made, not by the will of man, but by 
the will of that Power which has codrdinated all things, 
and givea them harmony with each other, and never 
causes an instinct to utter a lie. Do you believe the 
forger, the perjurer, the murderer, has any feeling that 
he could float aloft with the great forms that the artists 
have put upon canvas? After studying often at Dres- 
den Raphael's S’stine Madonna, who will float, I paused 
in the Louvre many times with dissatisfaction before 
Murillo’s Msdonra, who will not. But the Venus de 
Mi‘o will float, although she is in marble. We have 
these instioctive feelings, although we do not under- 
stand them. We have a strange, deep sense by which 
we authorize ourselves to say of now and then a female 
form in art, and even of the male form occasionally, 
ihough oftener of the female, that it would float if left 
alone in the ether. This is poetry, but it is science 
also. We see a gleam of natural law in the banging 
head and in the erect and reposeful ard commanding 
attitude. We see it in that sense of elasticity and almost 
of physical Jevitation which arises in states of moral 
trance. We see il on the canvas of great paintersio yet 
higher manifestations. 

And beyond these there are asserted cases of actual 
physical levitation of the body which at least indicate 
the intensity of the instinct they represent. In the 
‘British Quarterly Journal of Science” Professor 
Crookes publisbes caretul articles, in which are summed 
up many alleged historical cases of levitatioa ir moral 
trance. Upon page 53 of the ‘‘ Journal” for January, 
1875, is given a statement of the names, country, con- 
dition and date of life of forty levitated persons. Pro 
fessor Crookes affirms that if we are to be candid 
students of history we shall be very shy of denying that 
there never has been physical levitation, as it is s me- 
times represented on the caovas of our great painters. 
Persovally he has no doubt that it occurs in states of 
moral trance. We know something of what it is to be 
elastic wheu we feel right with God and man; and that 
fact isa deep glimpse into this wheeling, smitiag mist. 
Jt is surely worth while, gazing in the direction of this 
gleam of analogy and fact, to ask whether there have 
been cases in which the hunan form, under the bighest 
activity of conscience, has been lifted aloft. I do not 
ask you to accept Mr. Crookes’s statements. I ask only 
that you will notice them as worth investigation. 

Evea if we cannot make any use of Mr. Crookes’s 
facts, we know that these gestures upward and down- 
ward reveal subtle arrangements in the c.nnection of 
our organization with Conscience; tbat they indicate 
instincts; and that all_instincts have their correllates. I 
know that I have an instiact by which my gestures, in 
the midst of conscientious self-approval, express com- 
mand, repose, elasticity; and that when Conscience is 
against me I grovel naturally. Up and down are words 
physically proclaimed by natural law. I know that 
pride and self-approval turough Conscience are as dif- 
ferent as east and west. They are so far apart that 
east and west, compared with them, have nearness and 
cohesion. A reposeful mood and peace are given by 
a blissful supremacy of Conscience. But these are 
rareiy conscious of themselves. If a man have the ap- 
proval of Conscience, if the upper nature be in blissful 
supremacy, he is usually unconscious of his mood. No 
emotion has its full strangth uatil it is so profound that 
its possession is not noticed by its owner. We are poor 
flowers opening towards the noon. We have no eyes 
to see, yet we have nerves to feel. We are sure we 
have the nerves aod that we touch the sunlight. We 
know that there is an up and a down in the moral 
range. We are conscious of this moral gravitation, and 
we know that it is a natural law. 

What of the Ascension? It is said that One, as he 
blessed his disciples, was lifted up from them, aud acloud 
received him out of their sight. Wall you quail, here, 
when we know that in ws there is a levitating tendency 





in moral trance? You will say that I am treading here 
upon the very edge of blasphemy, io assuming that any 
natural jaw is concerned in these summits of revealed 
fact. But the natural is merely God’s usual action, the 
supernatural bis unusual action. God’s will is uniform; 
and if you and I experience some tendency to sta’ d 
erect when we are right with God, if you and 1 have 
some tendency to spiritual levitation when we are in a 
moral trance, who shall say, if our goodness bad equaled 
that of the Soul that never sinned, we should not kuow 
what levitation is, as he did? Who shall deny that, if 
the laws of moral levitation are examiced and we as- 
cend them to the highest point to which analogy can 
take us up, we may, without violating, by the breadth 
of a hair, scientific accuracy, find there the Ascension? 








REPORT ON POPULAR NARCOTICS. 


READ BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL MINISTERS AND CHURCHES, AT GLO- 
VERSVILLE, Oct. 11, 1877, By Ovip Miver. 


T is beyord doubt that exist'ng uses of alcoholic 

liquors and tobacco (to which opium and one or two 
other drugs should perhans be added) are seriously un- 
dermining the pbysical stamina, and depraving the 
intellectual and moral strength of our countrymen. 
The Christian Church is greatly hindered in her work 
through waut of a clear and justly earsest testimony 
up -n the whole subject of narcotic drinks and drugs. 

It is our opinion, that unless plans be devised for 
thoroughly instructing children and youth as to the 
peruicious effects of smoking and chewing (as well as of 
drinking), accompanied with wise parental repression, 
followed by the emphatic sanctions of Christian disci- 
pline, itjis sadly probable that great numbers—some from 
religious families even—will be swept away by these 
popular habits from healtb, sobriety and virtue. Edu- 
cations! and church influences together as yet feebly 
restrain or reform. 

Of the rature and effects of distilled and fermented 
liquors, forty years of publie discussion have abun- 
dantly instructed those who are willing to know the 
truth. But of tobacco essential facts are hardly known. 
Professed reformers and philanthropists have generally 
been shy of touching the popular tobacco habit. Many 
Christian congregations are wont to treat proposed in- 
quiry into the mischiefs of smoking and chewing with 
the same dread and dislike as was common for the gen- 
eral public to show on the first introduction of temper- 
ance truth and pledges years gone by. 

PROPERTIES OF TOBACCO. 

The United Sates Dispensatory (pp. 850, e¢ seq.) in- 
structs us that tobacco of commerce is the dried leaves 
of a plant of strong, stupefying, penetrating odor, and 
of a bitter, nauseous, acrid taste. Its essential element, 
nicotine, is a virulent alkaline p»ison, ‘‘ Taken moder- 
ately into the stomach, tobacco quiets restlessness, calms 
mental and corporeal inquietude, produces a state of 
general languor or repose, which has great charms for 
those habituated to the impression. In larger quantities 
it gives rise to confusion of the head, vertigo, stupor, 
faintness, nausea and general depression of nervous aod 
circulatory functions, which, increased, eventuate in 
alarming and fatal prostration.” 

The “ Quarterly Journal of Science,” quoted and evi- 
dently endorsed in the ‘* Popular Science Moathly,” of 
December, 1872, instructs us that ‘‘ Nicotine, the essen- 
tial principle of tobacco, is so deadly an alkaloid, that 
what is contained in one cigar, if extrected and adminis- 
tered in a pure state, would cause a person’s speedy 
death.—Tebacco belongs to the narcvtic and excitiwg 
substances which have no food value. Its stimulating 
adds no vital force, but abstracts or takes it away. It 
involves the narcotic paralysis of a portion of the fusc- 
tions whose activity is essential to healthy life.—Let it 
be clearly understood that the temporaty stimulus and 
soothing power of tobacco are gained by destroying vital 
JSorce ; and that the drug contains absolutely nothing of 
use to the tissues of a healthy body. Nor is the poison 
easily expelled from the system ; it remains sometimes 
years after persons have ceased to use the weed. In- 
deed, nicotine bas been detected in the tissues of the 
lungs and liver after death.” 


COST OF TOBACCO. 

The Internal Revenue report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June, 1876, instructs us that the Goverament tax on 
this single article for the State of New York was 
$7,040,985; warranting the conclusion that from thirty 
to forty millions of dollars are annually wasted in this 
commonwealth for one nauseous and hurtful indul- 
gence; a large share of which comes from laboring 
classes and the poor, who, baving spent their scaoty 
earnings fur tobacco and strong driok, band over their 
suffering families to the pauper buards for sober indus- 
try to support. 

The Internal Revenue report also informs us that the 
amount of Government taxation from the whole country 
for cigars, tobacco and snuff during 1876 was $39,795,339. 
The number of cigars on which duties were paid in the 





same period was almost two thousand millions. Adding 
to these one hundred and ten millions of pounds of 
tobacco manufactured for chewing and smoking, with 
what no doubt escaped the Uni'ed States c llectors, and 
we have an amou t of actual losses and wastes from 
this tobacco induigence of not less than two hundred 
and fifty millioos of dollars a year. It hardly need be 
added that this enormous burden (which might be 
greatly diminished by the wise faithfulness of good 
men) is one chief cause of abounding pauperism aod 
vagabondage, as well as of those sharp necessities 
among railway men and miners, which precipitated the 
recent bloody riots in several states. 


TOBACCO AS A POISON. 


Here some are ready to object, ‘‘ Tobacco cannot be 
poisonous, as the books allege, since great numbers who 
smoke aud chew, during long life, do nut seem to them- 
selves injured.” To this we reply, many of these same 
objectors, in later years, have nervous trembling, dys- 
pepsia, heart palpitations, dizziness, and sometimes in- 
curable ailmeuts, which, they are astonished to learn 
from medical couasel, have been caused chiefly by 
tobacce». Facts of this sort are frequent. It is true 
als», that persons of heavy, plethoric habit and such 
as live plainly, often perspiri:g from hard work in the 
open air, do not so soon nor so severely suffer as others. 
Tobacc» injures native-bora Americans sooner and 
perbaps more than Germans ; those of nervous tempera- 
ment and sedentary life quickest aod most fatally. 

There is a wonderful power in the human stomach to 
resist and neutralize the poison of drugs and drinks. 
Some can take opium for years with apparent impunity. 
Hungarians eat arsenic daily, and as they think without 
barm. It is often amid natural laws as it is under the 
Divine moral guverumext : *‘ Because sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of tbe sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.” 
Nevertheless, it is as sure as fate that all these stimu- 
lants and narcotics deraoge the orga.izatiun, and, sooner 
or later, strike at the life. 


1. Medical authorities agree in teaching that one of the 
effects of smoking, soonest noticeable, is partial paralysis of 
the nerves distributed to the heart; whence comes hurried 
and enfeebled action of that organ. This induces palpitations, 
and not seldom is a chief cause of those organic deranuge- 
ments ending in fatal heart disease. 

2. Vertigo or dizziness of the head, caused by irregular 
supply of arterial blood in the Brain, (which the laboring 
heart can but intermittingly furnish,) is a common result of 
the free use of Tobacco. 

3. Injury of the retina and nervous tissues of the eye is 
another effect. An eminent English physician states that out 
of thirty-seven patients suffering from amaurosis, (loss of 
sight by paralysis of the optic nerve,) twenty-three were in- 
veterate smokers. 

4. Dr Willard Parker, eminent authority of New York City, 
says, ‘It is now many years since my attention was called to 
the insidious, but positively destructive effects of tobacco 
on the human system."’ I have seen a great deal of its influ- 
ence upon those who use it and work in it. Cigar and Snuff 
manulacturers have come under my care in hospitals, and iu 
private practice ; and sueh persons cannot recover soon aud 
in a healthy manner from cases of injury or fever. They are 
more apt to die in epidemics, and more prone to apoplexy and 
paralysis. The same is true also of those who smoke or chew 
much. These statements receive copfirmation in Dr. Stilié’s 
gceat work on Materia Medica. See Vol. 2, pp. 373, 374. 

5. That recent and very abie work, “ Diseases of Modern 
Life,’’ by Doctor Richarason, of London (pp. 821, 322), sums up 
tue effects of tobacco, thus: ** Smoking produces disturbances 
in the blood, causing undue fluidity and change in the red cor- 
puscles ;—in the stumach, giving rise to debility, nausea, etc. ;— 

nthe mucous membrane of the mouth ;—in the heart, pro- 
ducing debility of that organ and irregular action ;—in the 
organs of sense, Causing in the extreme degree dilatation of 
the pupils of the eye, confusion of vision—with other analo- 
gous symptoms affecting the ear ;—in the brain, impairing the 
activity of that organ, and oppressing it, if it be duly nour- 
ished, but soothing it, if it be exbaustei.” 

7. Perhaps the worst thing to be said of tobacco is the 
medical testimony which follows: **The parent whose blood 
und secretions are saturated with tobacco, and whose brain 
and nervous system are semi-narcotized by it, must transmit 
to his child elements of a distewpered vody and erratic mind; 
a deranged condition of organic atoms, which elevates the 
animalism of future being at the expense of the morai and 
intellectual nature.’”’ And here is the law of hereditary 
transmission or penalty. (Kxodus xx., 4,5,6.) * Visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, to the third 
and fourth generations of them that hate Me.” Thus 
innocent ones are often made life-long sufferers by their 
drinking, smoking or licentious parents. And it is coming 
now to be farther known (what is an answer to the apolo- 
gies of those who indulge their grosser appetites, on tie 
ground that such babits do not hurt themselves — that 
persons inheriting good constitutions, of laborious life 
in the open air, will manifest for years comparatively 
little conscious injury for their vices—while children born 
to them grow up from birth, weakly, nervous, with the 
hereditary taints, and sometimes epileptics or imbecile! And 
these known results might be inferred trom the fact that to- 
bacco chewed is quickiy absorbed into the system from the 
mouth; deranges the action of the heart; is an energetic 
“depressant’’ of the nervous system; while babitual swoking 
carries the deadly nicotine through the Jungs into the arterial 
blood, depraving the very springs of life. Were it not that 
mothers are generally of purer life and purer blood than 
fathers, these deplorable results to offspring would be far 
more widely manifest than now. 


The subjoined resulutions were unanimously adopted 
hy tne Association at the recommeudation of the Com- 
mittee: 


1. That the tobacco habit isan enormous evil: and that on 
account of its wastes of money, positive injuries to heuit 
and pernicious example to the young, Christians ought to 
abandon the use, as a luxury, entirely. 

2. That this Association earnestly recommend to all our 
churches immediate and thorough measures for instructing 
the people as to the manifold mischiefs flowing trom the use 
of narcotic drugs as well as drinks; and that special efforts 
be made to guard children and youth trom any and every use 
of tobacco. 

3. That a copy of the preceding report be sent to the secre- 
taries of the American ‘Tract Society, with a request that they 
examine it, with a view to publishing its substance among 
their standard tracts. 
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By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

\ HEN the melancholy days, which some speak of 
as the saddest days of the year, bring the semi- 
annual house cleaning before the mind as something 
inevitable, that cannot be longer pushed out of sight 
or ignored, we are happy to say that there are some 
women who can meet it patiently and do not allow 
themselves to become irritable or disagreeable while 

doing, or overseeing, this necessary work. 

No woman, we imagine, looks upon this part of do- 
mestic economy with any very joyful emotions, but 
accepts it as a duty to be performed without grumb- 
ling. But you are, indeed, foolish or very inexperi- 
enced if you expect husband, son or brother to endure 
this, although they are only lookers on in silence. 
House cleaning seems everywhere to be the béte noir 
of their lives. This one important and necessary 
part of household labor makes the sovereign head of 
the house miserable. It is for him an evil which 
he anticipates with dread, and when it comes en- 
dures without the faintest semblance of patience. 

But considering the way that house cleaning is often 
managed, we are not at all surprised that in many 
cases it should be a terror to gentiemen The moment 
the work begins, farewell to all hope of any home 
comfort until the great undertaking is fully accom- 
plished. The house, from cellar to attic, is thor- 
oughly disorganized and thrown into contusion. A 
comtortable meal is not to be thought of, nor a com- 
fortable night’s rest; or if a devent bed can be at last 
secured the poor man must first find 1t under great 
difficulties. Stumbling over a bucket, tripping over 
a mop or broom, stepping on a carpet tack, or shiver- 
ing on the bare tloor while he carefully creeps about 
to tind a match that he may throw some light on his 
surroundings. 

Now, under such adverse circumstances, we think we 
should have very little respect for a man who would 
submit patiently to bave his house such a scene of dis- 
order and discomfort as we have known a house to be 
made when “the dreadful house cleaning”’ is in pro- 
gress. We do know that it is not necessary so to dis- 
organize a home. It is folly to bring in a trvop of 
women to aid or pretend to aid in doing this work, 
and send them to swarm like the flies of Egypt from 
cellar to attic, unsettling every room as the tirst step. 
Housekeepers can arrange this work systematically 
as easily as any other part of the labor that comes 
under their jurisdiction, and should be able to under- 
stand that the least laborious mode of accomplishing 
this item of their duties is that which causes the least 
disturbance in their families. 

It is not necessary that many should be employed. 
With the aid that every mistress should give her ser- 
vaunts, if she has any, to relieve them of some of the 
regular work about the house, no strange help need 
be employed. By taking only one or two rooms at 
once two women that understand the house will work 
more expeditiously and effectively than half a dozen 
strangers; and aiter trying this easy, quiet way of 
work once any one will be convinced that house- 
cleaning can be shorn of haif its terrors. One or two 
carpets can be weil shaken and cleansed by a man or 
at a factory while the girls are cleaning the room. If 
not able to put them down the same day a few rugs 
or strips of carpeting thrown down here and there on 
the floor can give the room an air of comfort. If the 
work is thus done, one or two rooms a day, quietly, 
without haste, noise or want of method, there need 
be no great discomfort to any one in having a house 
thoroughly cleaned from top to bottom; and after 
one or two experiments of this kind it will be a sur- 
prise to see how quickly as well as quietly this great 
bugbear has been disposed of. 

To be sure there are many cases where most, if not 
all, of the family are absent for vacation or business 
at the time for house-cleaning. Then it is quite de- 
sirable that the mistress should return, if possible, 
and secure a8 many good workers as can work to ad- 
vautage, take up all the carpets at once, and while they 
are being cleaned proceed with the cleaning in a most 
vigorous manner. With a man to clean out the cellar 
while the carpets are being lifted and before any 
cleaning is attempted, three or four women could 
clean a large house in a very short time, and thus the 
whole house be rejunevated without disturbance or 
annoyance to any member of the family save the 
mistress, and if she has secured good assistance the 
work of supervision which will fall to her share need 
not be severe; and having none of the family around 
to interrupt or disarrange she will find so much to 
satisfy as to have little room for annoyance. 

This mode of cleaning house is the best of all if it 
can be effected without inconvenience. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—“ In your article on pickles, Sept. 5th, do 
you mean that the old-fashioned glazed stone jars are 
poisonous ?”’ 

Answer.—No! That is either a mistake in the manu- 
script or a misprint. Of course we would much pre- 
fer to think it is the latter. But the common stone 
jar is the mght kind for pickles. We never saw one 
of stone that was not glazed. The old fashioned 








“pottery ’”’ or brown earthen jars, were injurious and 
they went out of common use years ago, as we under- 
stood, because it was thought the composition of 
which they were made and the glazing used on them 
were poisonous. 

Question.—‘The superiority of raw starching has 
been largely spoken of, and I should be glad to know 
something about it.’’ 

Answer.—Raw starch, if properly made, is supposed 
to give a polish more decided than the common mode 
of starching. But first starch shirt bosom, cuffs and 
collars with well boiled starch. When dry dip in raw 
starch, well rubbed in, fold down and leave till morn- 
ing. To make raw starch, make a weak suds with 
white soap and cold water, wet as much clear starch 
as, judging from the number of articles to be starched, 
will be needed; stir till smooth, and then wet whatever 
is needed in it. By leaving the things dipped in this 
tightly folded down, to soak over night, they will 
iron easily and with a better polish than if only 
boiled starch is used. Butif the starch 1s not well dis- 
solved, if any lumps adhere to the clothes, there is 
more danger of scorching than with boiled starch. A 
little sugar added to boiled starch will produce a fine 
polish, but much care should be used to avoid scorch- 


Che Little Folks. 


RICHARDS DICK. 
By 8S. J. PRITCHARD. 
ICHARD “didn’t want to go to sea; not a 
bit.” 

He told his father so, and he told his mother so, and 
he told everybody else so to whom he spoke for a 
whole month before he went; but he had to go, all the 
same; and had he not gone tnere never would have 
been any Richard’s Dick. 

He went in the ship “ Aurora,” and it sailed the 
ocean over between Boston and Bombay. 

The captain of the “ Aurora,’’ when a boy, had 
lived in the same little old town, by the harbor’s 
mouth, in whith Richard’s father had been a boy. 
The two lads were great friends; so, when, after a 
homeward voyage, Captain Goodhope (that was his 
name) went to pay a visit to the old homestead and 
the old friends, and said to Richard’s father: 

“‘Comrade, send your boy to sea with me. I’ll make 
his lot as cabin-boy as light as Ican. It’s a goed chance 
for him to learn something of the world while he’s 
young, and you musn’t lose it for him,’’ why, Rich- 
ard’s father said he wouldn’t lose the chance, and so 
Richard went. 

The ‘“‘ Aurora” was a fine ship. It had an immense 
black hull and tall masts that went up, and up almost 
as high as ships’ mests ever do go. It had so many 
yards of white canvas that, when it was met coming 
down upon a little craft at sea, the little craft had to 
skurry away right or left, as fast as ever it could, to 
keep from being swallowed up between the ship and 
the sea. 

Richard shook his head and looked black ; he pout- 
ed and sobbed and said he didn’t want to go away 
and leave Albert (Albert was his baby brother), and 
he wished everything under the sun that was naughty 
might happen to Captain Goodhope and the “ Auro- 
ra;’’ but, all the same, he went. 

The first day out it was pleasant. There was no 
very great stir in the air, and the waves slept in 
peaceful little rolls up and down and sideways, and 
Richard liked the ship and the sea and the captain 
when he was in the cabin talking to him, and telling 
him the stories of the pranks he used to play with his 
own father in the town that every moment now was 
slipping down the waves. 

The second day! Oh the horrors of that second day! 
Richard was in torment with sea-sickness; the sea 
itself was fighting away between the depths and the 
air, never knowing for two seconds at a time which 
way it would move; the ship beat about; the sailors 
screamed hoarsely ; the captain gave orders through 
his trumpet. Everything was wet, and cold, and just 
miserable. 

Richard ‘was afraid he should die with sea-sick- 
ness,”’ and then, before night came, he was afraid he 
shouldn’t die, for he wanted to, ina hurry, too. 

That state of things lasted for nearly a week, and 
then the “ Aurora’ found herself one morning on a 
calm sea sailing in close to warm islands, full and to 
spare with spicy odors that crept out seaward and 
touched with their fragrant wood-incense the faces 
of the pale, sea-sick passengers. 

The “ Aurora’ was not a passenger ship, but on this 
voyage was taking out to Bombay three gentlemen. 

‘“Ohhow goodit smells! Justlike the ground when 
we pull up wintergreen by the roots in June,” said 
Richard. 

He begged the captain to just stop and let him 
get off on one of the islands; but Captain Goodhope 
was hard-hearted. He wouldn’t do it, but sailed on 
right past the lovely bits of shining green, and bird 
songs, and sweet scents of summer, and shouted 
through his trumpet to have the “ Aurora’s”” prow 
turned mght out into the great distance of sea, and 
sea, and nothing but sea everywhere. 

Richard looked landward and wished he could 
swim and said so, and had a great mind to try it; but 
a big sailor said: ‘Swim here? Why, you’d swim the 




















very first thing right into the open jaws of the biggest 
kind ofa shark. Look out! See there, and there, and 
there! them fins standing right straight up are the 
flags sharks carry, though everybody doesn’t know 
it, and they'll follow the old “ Aurora,’’ nobody 
knows how many hundred miles to sea. You’d have 
just no chance at all of getting to land outside of a 
shark.”’ 

For once in his life Richard was willing to take 
advice, and concluded he’d take his chances of sailing 
to Bombay. 

Long before the ‘‘ Aurora”’ reached that harbor the 
boy had gotten over sea-sickness and rather liked 
the rocking of the ship, in not-very-hard storms; and 
as for the creaking of the cordage, he began to think 
it was a good deal like some kind of music, though 
what kind he didn’t exactly know, but he liked that 
too, and the captain, and the sailors, and—well, pretty 
well—hard tack too. 

As for Bombay when they reached it, why, it was 
the queerest plave that he had ever dreamed of or 
read about; it was very much like paying a visit, he 
thought, to the man in the moon, 

The “ Aurora”’ discharged her cargo, took on a new 
one (no passengers this time), and set sail for Boston. 
Three weeks went by, and three more, and the good 
ship was making a fine voyage homeward, when, in 
mid-ocean, it met a heavy storm that put everything 
on shipboard into the wildest commotion. 

It lasted, and it kept on lasting, until even the old 
sailors and the captain wondered at it, and wished 
that the ship could find its way out of it. 

In the very midst of the storm the Captain fell sick, 
and the first officer took command, and that very 
night two or three sails went suddenly into narrow 
strips of canvas. One mast, not being able to stand 
up against so much wind, was carried away, but 
happily nobody was hurt, and the ship could do very 
well with the two masts that remained.” 

One night, the ‘“‘ lookout ”’ cried down to the sailors 
below that he saw signal-rockets, but the ‘‘ Aurora’”’ 
had all that she could do to keep straight on her own 
keel through the stormy darkness, and when morning 
was come Richard himself ran up the mast to take a 
look abroad and see what he couid see. 

He soon discerned, far on the horizon’s edge, a 
dark object that was drifting helplessly. 

Down sprang Richard and made straightway for 
the Captain’s berth. 

‘*There’s a wreck a drifting,” said Richard. 
you order the ship to beur down for 1t ?”’ 

“Send the first officer here,’ replied poor Captain 
Goodhope, somewhat stiff and the least bit surly (as 
well he might be with inflammatory rheumatism). 

The first officer responded to the summons, and 
after awhile the ‘ Aurora’’ was put about and sailing 
away for the wreck. 

Meanwhile, the wreck drifted heiplessly, sinking 
lower and lower, and all the time going away from 
the helping hand stretching out toward it. 

The officers and seamen wished to give up the search 
and keep to the ship’s course, but the captain ordered 
the helpless boat come up with, if it took all day to 
do it. The *‘Aurora’s’’ prow pursued the course of 
the drifting ship from morning until near mid-day 
before it reached halting distance; then it hailed. 

No answer came back from the silent barque. 

“Deserted, sir, and sinking,’’ was the report that 
reached Captain Goodhope. 

* Board the wreck!’’ was the order. 

“The sea is high, and she’s sinking,” 
answer. 

‘Board her!’’ thundered the captain, a mighty 
twinge of rheumatism helping forth his order. 

A boat was lowered, and, manned by four men, put 
away from the “Aurora.’’ Coming up with the wreck, 
the second officer managed to board it, followed by 
three seamen. 

No man walked the deck—no man clung to the 
spars—no man appeared on board of the deserted ship. 
The four men paced up and down, and, on nearing 
the cabin, paused in astonishment at a sound issuing 
from it. Going down the companion-way and enter- 
ing it, they followed the pitiful wail and found a 
baby—the ship’s only crew! 

The little one, at sight of human faces, uplifted two 
cold, blue arms, and changed the wail fora crow of 
delight. 

“Well, if I ever!’’ exclaimed a sailor. 

“To desert a baby 1n this way !”’ said another. 

‘“‘Look about and see if its mother is anywere 
around,” erdered the officer. Every nook and corner 
and berth was searched, but no mother was found. 

Meanwhile, a seaman had lifted the child. Its pil- 
low was soaked with tears and its sobs began again. 

“What shall we do with it?’ became the question 
that each one asked, and no one dared to answer. 

‘*May as well leave it. The ship won’t sink before 
night, and its troubles end. We can’t be bothered 
with it on ship-board,”’ said the officer. 

“No ship ever makes port that leaves a baby be- 
hind,”’ said he who held the child in his arms; “and 
I'll take this infant crew to Captain Goodhope.”’ 

They searched tae cabin and found a few articles of 
baby raiment that were quickly rolled into a bundle 
and cast, with other valuables, into the boat. The 
return trip to the ‘‘ Aurora’’ was made; and, to the 
utter surprise of the captain and Richard, an infant 
appeared in the cabin and was deposited in the cap- 
tain’s berth. 

“This is the crew of the sinking ship; crew and 
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passengers combined,”’ was that which the sailor said, 
as he laid his burden down. 

Captain Goodhope forgot for the moment his rheu- 
matism and sat upright, the picture of unutterable 
astonishment. 

‘“‘That’s what comes, captain, of following floating 
hulks in mid-ocean,” said the officer, entering the 
cabin to report the result of the trip to the wreck. 

Richard hurried to the berth and looked down on 
the child. 

‘It’s hungry,” he said. 

The waif began its pitiful wail. 

** Feed it,’’ said the captain. 

‘* Feed it?’ echoed the officer. ‘‘ How, sir?’’ 

“Find somebody, instantly, who knows something 
about taking care of a baby.” 

Each seaman on board declared, solemnly, that he 
knew nothing about taking care of children. 

“A pretty how-do-you-do,’’ cried the poor head of 
the ship. ‘‘Hereafter my first officer shall be a 
nurse.”’ 

Meanwhile, Richard had reached forth his arms and 
lifted the baby into them. The red little cheeks 
snuggled down lovingly against the human warmth 
of the lad’s own; the baby drew long sobbing sighs, 
as it breathed, and Richard remembered just how his 
mother took care of Albert, the baby-brother he had 
left at home. So, without saying a word to anybody, 
he ran up the companion-way with the infant and 
rushed into the cook’s galley and gave orders for such 
food as the ship afforded. 

Patiently he waited until it was prepared, stilling 
and hushing the cries and screams of the hungry 
child. 

When food touched its lips it ate and ate, until 
Richard grew frightened, and his arms ached with 
holding and feeding. 

Every sailor took a look by turns at the waif and 
said: ‘“‘ Poor thing! we shall wrap it up and drop it 
into the sea before long.”’ 

‘*Not if I can help it,”’ thought Richard, as he bore 
the infant back to the cabin and, seated in the cap- 
tain’s chair, soothed it to sleep. 

“It’s a pretty child. Fetch it here and let me see 
it,’ said Captain Goodhope. ‘‘ Who owns it, I won- 
der? I don’t want it, but it shali have a chance at 
life.” 

“Tl want it,’’ said Richard. 

“You, boy ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Richard. “I don’t think I’d mind so 
much being at sea if I hadit. It makes me think of 
Albert at home. 

“@ake it then; it’s yours, and you shall take all the 
care of it,” said Captain Goodhope. ‘‘ What will you 
eall it?” 

“T’ll name it after myself,’ said Richard, “ and you 
can call me Richard and it Dick.” 

So the young Dick slept that night in Richard's 
berth. The old, old sea rocked them in its shifting, 
billowy arms, and the light of morning crept in upon 
them sleeping still. 

Every day as it passed Richard’s Dick found a new 
friend on shipboard. By the end of a month a dozen 
seamen wished to adopt the baby-boy. By the end of 
the voyage the infant, under the care of the cook and 
Richard, was grown so fat and plump and rosy, and 
everything that in a baby is charming and altogether 
lovely, that everybody on board from the captain 
down wanted it. Richard, secretly fearing that 
when the “ Aurora” was in port somebody would try 
to carry off young Dick, held fast to the child all the 
way up Boston Harbor, and the moment the captain 
gave permission to go on shore off he went, the big 
baby in his arms wrapped in a sailor’s coat. 

He found his way to the railway station he wanted, 
and, taking the train for the old town down by the 
river’s mouth, surprised its passengers by opening 
the coat and displaying a baby. At length in the 
spring evening light he was at home. 

Seeing him enter, baby in arms, his father held up 
both hands in horror. His mother nearly knocked 
= baby from his grasp in her efforts to get at her 

oy. 

‘* What does this mean, Richard ?” cried his father. 

‘It mieans,’’ said Richard, “that you made me go 
to sea and this is what I’ve made by the voyage. It’s 
my Dick.”’ 

“Your Dick ?”’ 

‘* Yes, father; it’s the cargo I’ve brought home.” 

“Hand me that baby this minute, and tell me what 
you mean,”’ said Richard’s mother, more at sea in her 
own mind than her boy had been in all his voyage. 

But Richard’s Dick had not the least idea of going 
toa woman. The little ocean waif clung to Richard 
and set up such outcries of alarm and terror that it 
was full ten minutes before the cabin-boy could tell 
his story. 

‘*What will you do with him now?” was the united 
question when the tale had been told. 

“ Keep him,” returned Richard, stoutly. ‘‘Do you 
think I'd turn Dick Ocean off now? No! not if I 
have to go to sea to earn his living. Would I, Dick, 
boy ?” 

“Dick, boy’’ dropped his tear-wet face down on 
Richard’s cheek in a telling way, and so right there 
the matter was all settled. Richard’s Dick became an 
accepted fact in the family. 

Richard’s father said: ‘‘ You mustn’t love the baby 
too much, for, like as not, somebody will come along 
one of these days and lay claim to him.”’ 

““T should like to see anybody claim my Dick !’’ re- 





plied Richard, with valiant air; but, nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that all that summer he kept close 
watch over the boy, conscious of a vague fear of 
losing him in some mysterious way. 

Richard’s mother had the busiest kind of a summer, 
for, in addition to all her cares there was a baby’s 
worldfull of clothes to make for Dick, who reached 
home wrapped in a seaman’s jacket. 

Richard himself worked away for his little man 
right valiantly, considering himself responsible for 
Dick’s expenses, and growing more and more fond of 
the baby every day. 

Captain Goodhope appeared one day and offered to 
take Richard on another voyage, but the lad said, 
* No, sir! I’ve had enough of the sea; besides, I must 
stay at home now and work for Dick.” 

“But I'll take Dick, too, and make a seaman of 
him.”’ 

“No!” said Richard, ‘‘ Dick and me will be lands- 
men together.”’ 

Captain Goodhope appealed to Richard’s father, 
but even he shook his head and said, ‘“‘ I guess both 
mother and me are satisfied with one cargo, and don’t 
care to have the boy fetch home another.”’ 

Poor Captain Goodhope went back to the ‘‘Aurora”’ 
alone. The latest news from the old town by the sea 
is that Dick is growing as fast as he can, no one hav- 
ing claimed him as yet; that Richard is growing very 
manly, with all a man’s care for the boy, and that 
both father and mother are well satisfied with Rich- 
ard’s first voyage to sea. 








HOW GOES THE MONEY? 


How goes the money ?—Well, 

I’m sure it isn’t hard to tell: 

It goes for rents and water rates, 

For bread and butter, coal and grates, 
Hats, caps and carpets, hoops and hose— 
And that’s the way the money goes? 


How goes the money ?—Now 
I've scarce begun to mention how, 
It goes for feathers, laces, rings, 
Toys, dolls and other baby’s things, 
Whips, whistles, candies, bells and bows— 
And that’s the way the money goes. 
—J. G. SAXE. 





, ANOTHER WAY. 

Mr. Brown kept boarders. 

Around his table sat Mr. Brown, Mrs. Brown, Mrs 
Andrews the village milliner, Mr. Black the baker 
Mr. Jordan a carpenter, and Mr. Hadley the flour and 
lumber merchant. 

Mr. Brown took out of his pocket-book a ten-dollar 
note, and handed it to Mrs. Brown, saying: 

“‘ Here, my dear, are ten dollars towards the twenty 
I promised you.”’ 

Mrs. Brown handed it to Mrs. Andrews, the mil- 
liner, saying: 

“That pays for my new bonnet.” 

Mrs. Andrews said to Mr. Jordan, as she handed him 
the note: 

“That will pay you for your work on my counter.” 

Mr. Jordan handed it to Mr. Hadley, the flour and 
lumber merchant, requesting his lumber bill. 

Mr. Hadley gave the note back to Mr. Brown, say- 
ing: 

“That pays ten dollars on my board.” 

Mr. Brown passed it to his wife, with the remark” 
that that paid her the twenty dollars he had promised. 
She in turn paid it to Mr. Black to settle her bread 
and pastry account, who handed it to Mr. Hadley, 
wishing credit for the amount on his flour bill, he 
again returning it to Mr. Brown with the remark that 
it settled for that month’s board; whereupon Brown 
put it back into his pocketbook, exclaiming that he 
“never thought a ten-dollar bill would go so far.” 

Thus a ten-dollar green-back was made to pay 
ninety dollars indebtedness inside of five minutes. 
Who says greenbacks are worthless? 





THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 


HO speaks first? I want to know the relation a 
** chateau en Espagne” holds to what his mother 
calls 


WILLIz’s CHURCH. 

Willie is a little boy, only three years and a half old. 
The other day he sat on the piazza steps, looking off 
toward sunset. Suddenly he jumped up, and pointed 
over toward the west. ‘‘Mamma! do you see that tall 
fine dim church steeple away through there? Well I 
know all about that church! I will tell you. Up 
stairs there is a piano, and that plays soft; and down 
stairs there isa great organ, and that plays Loup. 
And the seats of that church, where we sit on them 
they are green, and all the floor is green and all the 
up-and-down of everything is yellow-brown; and up 
top I don’t know whatcolor it is! And, mamma, there 
is Water in that church !”’ 

Willie stood with outstretched hands, and red 
cheeks, and eyes shining. Just then his uncle said, as 
he went in the house, ‘‘ Nonsense, Willie! I’ve been 
by that church and it’s an ugly little brown one, and 
its name is the Vine Street Congregational.”’ 

Poor little Willie! his hands dropped, the light 
went out of his eyes, his face turned to a dull white, 
then quivered all over. ““‘Oh mamma! mamma! I 
knew it! I knew that!’ And choking with sobs he 





hid all he could of himself in mamma’s arms. 


And that uncle, who is a noble, kind-hearted man, 
wonders why Willie does not seem to love him much! 
Is it strange? 


And now that we seem to be in the humor for list- 
ening to stories, suppose we let “Sunshine”’ tell us 
hers about 

MaArRy’s DIAMOND. 

Mary Brumley lived with her aunt near the sea- 
shore. One day she went out with her cousins, 
Fannie and Gracie, to gather pretty stones. All at 
once Mary came up to her cousins with a small stone 
in her hand. 

“Oh, see! is not this a pretty one?” 

“T think it looks something like the one papa has 
in his ring,’”’ said Fannie. ‘‘ Suppose we go and ask 
him?” and away they ran. 

When they got to the house they found their father 


in his study, who said he thought it might be worth 
something, and, as he was going to town to-morrow, 
he would take it with him and see. 

As Mary and her cousins were coming home from 


school the next day they met a poor little ragged gir] 
erying by the way. 

** What is the matter?’ kindly asked Fannie. 

“Father is dead, and the landlord says that if we 
don’t have the rent by the day after to-morrow he 
won’t let us live in the house any longer, and we have 
no place to go.” 

* Poor little thing!’’ said Fannie, ‘‘ I will ask father 
to do something for you, and here is fivepence; take 
it and run home, as it is getting too late for a little 
one like you to be out.”’ 

During the rest of the walk home the girls were 
silent. When they got home they went to find their 
father to see about the stone. By their father’s face 
they knew he had good news for them. 

‘*Mary,”’ said he, ‘‘ this stone is worth twenty dol- 
lars, and here it is,’’ handing her a twenty dollar gold 
piece. 

“Uncle,” 
money ?”’ 

** Yes, my dear, if you will act wisely in spending it.” 

Then they told him about the poor little girl, and 
Mary said she was going to take her money to that 
poor woman to pay the rent and buy comforts for 
herself and child. 


Puysles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or answers. 


said she, ‘‘ may I do what I like with this 











A METAGRAM. 

First, Iam a great blessing; change my head and I may be 
a curse; pow remove my head and put two heads in its place 
and I am a secret act while I contain an aquatic animal; a 
web-footed fowl; what you should never be at school; a feel- 
ing you should never possess with regard to any one; a sailor; 
what we try to avoid at one season and long for at another; 
something used by shoemakers ; and the very smallest of all. 

AGNES LEE. 
A CHARADE. 
First, a part of a column; 
A stamp; or to cease; 
To stain; while in gaming 
I’m never left at peace. 


Baby sits on my second 
Most gladly, I think; 
’Tis a part of a garment, 

And one way to drink. 


Third, a part of a needle, 
A plant, and to view. 
My fourth is an era, 
A fruit it is, too. 


My fifth is a letter; 
A river of fame, 

And a part of a harness 
Are known by that name. 


My whole you will know 
When the five you are told. 
It is often applied 
To things ruined and old. 


A WorpD PUzzLz. 


What noted poet’s name is found in the word Hope? What 
agricultural implement? What part of speech? 


SELECTED. 


Liste LESTER. 
A WorpD SQUARE. 
A mode of speaking. 
To affirm. 
A tyrant. 
A famous city of old. VENA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 10. 


A Word Enigma.—Scratcb, star, cat, rat, hart, chart, cart, chat 
starch, scar, hat, tar, ort. 

A Proper Name Puezzie.—ltalian (vowels, a,i). Latin. Nail. It, at 
an. Prepositions and articles. 

Transpositions.—|. Together. three got, got there. 2. Ballad, all 
bad. 3. Minute,in mute. 4. Lled,idie. 5. Noised, is done. 6. Al- 
lowance, 0! all we can. 

A Ridden Word Square.— H O L D 
OVER 
LENA 
DRAW 
“ Who would be 
A merman bold. 

Sitting alone, 

Singing alone, 

Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold, 
On a threne?’’—Tennyson. 


A Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 


A Square Word.— 
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bered them nor did their grounds seem CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
fi uals and Gar dev. so extensive. The charm of English Q 

‘ scenery comes from art rather than na- JHURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Bede 
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t h Al + . . ‘s juperior Bells of Vopper yo & n, mounted 
State is neither a secret nor a political tou So SNGREY nenee Sather Shan om the 512 and 514 Eighth Ave, cor. 36th St., with the best Rotary Hangings for Church. 


society. It is simply a movement to 
unite the farmers of the state, of all par- 
ties, m an effort to correct abuses and 
have justice done to the farming com- 
munity under the laws of the state. At 
the first annual meeting, held in Syra- 
cuse, Sept. 5th, the following facts were 
preseuted: Ist. That while real and per- 
sonal property are nearly equal, real 
estate bears 85 per cent. taxation. 2nd. 
That those who pay only 15 per cent. of 
the taxes exercise a controlling voice in 
the levying of the assessments, and exert 
every effort to have bonds and mort- 
gages, banks, railroads, and other cor- 
porations exempt from taxation. 3d. 
That while personal property escapes 
taxation, nearly three-fourths of the 
time of the courts is spent in defending 
it. 4th. The cost of transportation of 
farm produce is heavily against the 
farmers of the state and in favor of dis- 
tant states. The following figures were 
given: Thereare about 230,000 farm own- 
ers and 350,000 agricultural voters. About 
28,000,000 acres of Jand are valued at 2); 
billions of dollars. The personal prop- 
erty is valued at 350 millions. Buffalo, 
with a population of 135,000, iron and 
other manufactories, a savings bank 
with deposits of 13 millions, other banks 
with capital of several millions, large 
establishments, and railroads 
with many millions of personal prop- 
erty, has an aggregate assessment of 62 
millions, of which personal property is 
less than ll per cent. Of gross amount 
of state and county tax real estate paid 
$726,000 and personal only $90,000. In 
Syracuse, with a population of 48,000, 
and a large active business, assessment 
of real estate is $28,000,000 and personal 
$3,000,000. In other words, real estate 
pays 89 to personal $1. In Rochester, 
with a population of 81,000, personal 
pays only 5!¢ per cent. of taxes. The 
cost of state judiciary, county and city 
courts for 1875 is estimated at $800,000, of 
which equitably personal property 
should pay $600,000, while it actually 
pays less than $100,000. Thus real 
estate pays more than five-sixths of the 
cost of protecting personal property. 
The recent mob violence has brought 
to light the fact that all property de- 
stroyed must be paid for—85 per cent. of 
it by real estate. And this while the av- 
erage net income of land is 34¢ to 4 per 
cent., While money brings 7 to 8 per cent. 
In our Legislature there were last year 
17 farmer representatives, about one- 
half the proper representation, and none 
in the Senate. 

The reforms demanded are, Ist. Equal 
representation with the non-producing 
classes. 2nd. Equal and universal tax- 
ation, except on state and government 
property, schools, colleges, and charities 
under state control. 8d. Corporations 
to be taxed on their capital stock issued, 
a per centage equal to tax on the other 
property in thestate. 4th. That mortgages 
shall pay tax on the amount they cover, 
the land possessor being taxed only on 
the balance. 5th. The state to exercise 
control over railroad freight, requiring 
companies to carry way freight the same 
as through, with reasonable allowance 
for handling and short distances. 6th. 
Maintenance of canals with lowest pos- 
sible rates of tolls. 7th. Reduction of 
official salaries to correspond with 
shrinkage of values. 8th. No appropri- 
ation for the higher branches of learn- 
ing. 9th. No appropriation for sectarian 
schools or charities uncontrolled by the 
state. Several county Alliances have 
already been formed. 


wholesale 





OLD SIGHTS NEWLY SEEN. 

Thomas Meehan, of the “Gardener's 
Monthly,” has lately revisited England 
after an absence of thirty years. Hav- 
ing traveled over most of the United 
States he finds the British Isles look 
very small to him. The roads are good, 
but narrow. Flint stone and labor are 
cheap and toligates are plentiful. The 
large trees are shorter and stouter with 
more spreading heads, while the small 
trees grow taller than they do in Amer- 
ica. 


The castles and mansions of the 
nobility were not as large as he remem- 





larger ones. Three places on the Isle of 
Wight are described as perfect pictures 
of beauty. Mr. Clayton’s place employs 
a gardener and six hands. The larger 
part is mowed for hay, and there is only 
a half acre on the garden proper. But 
it 1s so deftly arranged in banks and 
depressions, winding walks and thick 
plantings that the effect of two acres is 
gained. Below a steep bank near the 
house are numerous oaks whose tops 
are sheared off level with the upper 
ground, giving a long reach of leafy 
surface. Every fifty feet square of the 
garden is different from the rest. On 
Mr. Gasson’s place there is an acre of 
rock garden with jets, cascades, , onds, 
mounds, gullies, caves, arches, arbors 
above ground and cool seats below 
ground, all interwoven with plants and 
flowers adapted to each successional 
scene. St. Clare, Col. Harcourt’s place, 
is in charge of Mr. Meehan’s father, a 
hale old man of eighty. Its chief attrac- 
tion is the continously varying sets of 
flower gardens. Over three thousand 
bedding plants are propagated each 
year. Great attention is paid to roses 
and the first premiums are taken year 
after year at the Island show. The best 
roses are budded in brier stocks. Some 
of them are thirty and forty years old 
and still yield fine crops. A Duchess de 
Berri measured six inches round in the 
stock; the head four feet in diameter 
and there were six hundred flowers on 
it. A Californian Pine that Mr. Meehan 
helped to plant thirty-four years ago 
from a six-inch pot is now fifty feet 
high and eight feet around the trunk. 

In farming he finds little progress, 
grass is mowed by hand, and carried 
away in one-horse carts, as it used to be 
fifty years ago. Mower and reaper are 
used on the larger farms but the mass of 
farmers do little with them. They are 
much at the mercy of their laborers. 
In the mauter of weeds England is far 
behind America. Thousands of acres 
are filled with buttercups, and the yellow 
charlock is more abundant in the grain 
fields than the grain itself. He thinks 
one tenth of the farm land is given over 
to weeds. 

The Queen’s residence on the Isle of 
Wight is distinguished by the produc- 
tion of fine effects through simple means. 
The garden borders, apparently of stone, 
are really of painted wood; the carved 
flowers and foliage are of sea-shells fas- 
tened to the wall with glue and washed 
with stone-colored cement; the ebony 
work is made of polished coal and the 
striking effect of the great orange trees 
of Versailles is reproduced by growing 
Portuguese laurels in large tubs which 
are never moved. Many of the large 
trees were planted by Prince Albert, 
especially the American evergreens, and 
there is an arboretum composed of trees 
set by members of the royal family and 
their guests. The styles of bedding 
plants are new every season like ladies’ 
bonnets. Some of the beds were arrang- 
ed as playing cards, outlined with a 
dark-colored piant and filled in with 
light or golden color. 








ONTRACTS made for CLEARING HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMIN. 


Terms: NO CURE, NO PAY. 
B. ISAACSEN, No. 64 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! £2 


Prints Cards, Baveloves, &c., 
equa! to amy press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing anc advertisi and sare money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be 








mo ese money bg sy cog = en - 
mp for large Ca ogue to 
KELREY "& Co., Virs.. Meriden Conn. 
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FREE HOMES. 


Kaneus o Somee of ucts at Cenctenn'al sur. 
her Sta KANSAS PACIFIC 
\ £ to: offers largest body of good lands in 
NSAB at lowest —_ best terms, Plenty 


*tlands FR Ip HOMESTEAD, 


of ik “Tama, ROLE 1 
alten, Moen ye sah rod ‘ 








AND 


414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 


has just received and Is : ffering for sale, at prices 
never befure equaled in the city. 


100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from * 00 per yd. 


200 ‘** Body Brussels, ‘ 50 

500 “* Tapest 1 a 2 94 
100 “ Three Ply, ~~ i = 
400 ** Ingrain, <a aloes 
50 “* Royal Hemp, a _ * 
40 ** List Carpet, Xs mm...“ 
500 ‘“* Oil Cloth, _ ~~ 





And an endless variety of 
RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC., ETC., 


FURNITURE! 
A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, Dining 
Room and Kitchen Furniture. 


[2 At prices which defy cempetitivn. 
Walnut Chamber Suites, from $30 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, “ 26 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “ 16 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, 





Bureaus, 
“ — Washstands, 
“  Dressing-Cases, 
“ — Wardro 


Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiff- 
oniers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc. 


at corresponding prices. 





t2 Country oroers promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shipped free ef charge. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


SMYRNA CARPETS, BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
TAPESTRY CARPETS, THREE-PLY AND 
INGRAIN CARPETS, OLL-CLOTHS, RUGS, &c. 


CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL, through to 31 HOWARD ST. 
BETWEEN BROADWAY & ELM 8T. 








1/3)3/9,41 
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‘VIHA TIqVTIHa 
‘SI JnveW 'HSTOONYY 2 4JT0M 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


Asaremedia! agent in diseases ~ J Lag: St-mach, 
those «f the Kidneys and Bladcer,in Neura gin, 
Gouty, Rbeumatic and Paralytic afections, and ip 
the Peculiar Maiadies of omen, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the minera! 
waters of the world. In Stomach disurders and the 
Peculiar Maladies uf Women, they are regarded 
as well-nizh specific. 

— up in cases of one dozen half gallon 
per onee. in advance. springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any adoress. 

Both Water apd pampbiets can be had of John 
Ff. Henry, omen & Co. “a — f and 9 College Piace, 
and (asw &© em 5th Avenye and 

OR M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
roo) and 2 a & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut st., Philadetphia, Pa, 
The Springs are ‘how open for the reception ot 


THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va 


Shirts | 30 to 50 Cts. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Pricves Shirt Pattern G 
send post paid to any P.O. a 
the U.8.on receipt of 50 cts. enough ‘Womentts 
Bieached Cotton four a comesete perfect fitting 
Shirt, ee wee guiding lines for cutting any 
one of and owe Lie’ 
perfect x ire cat. on the Ii 
worn. NTED SHIRT P PATTBRN 
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Schools, Farme, Factories, Court-houses, Fir, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Wcerranted 
Illustrated Oatalogue sent Free. 
Vaxovzey & Tirt, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, yy te Y. 
a a superiur qualit 
i smentin n given ty C p tne its ‘BELLS, 
lhustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 











For Churches, etc. y, kBown ‘. the public since 
are madeat * THE ME NGEt. Y BELL 
UN Vv." West Troy. N.Y. New Patent 


Mountings. Catalogues free. No Agenctes. 











$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 








WORLD 8 EXPOSITIONS 


aris, ris, ‘Vienna, Santiago, 


1875; 9 
PHILADELPHIA, (876. 


Onty Oneans assionep Finst Rank at Cenrenntar. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work of without ed facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Fve octave double reed prem a O @) 


h tremulan 
Ive econ o n, noon "stops, 
F with Bix celeste, 1 14 
Seid also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 








154 Tremont St. 26 Union Sq. , 250 Wabash Ave, 
BOSTO NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
} We will during 


A GREAT OFFER fh nec. Tara’times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORG ANS, oew and 
second-hand of first-class makets jociading 
WATER?’ at lower prices for cusii or Iustall- 
mamenee to let until paid for than ever before 
ffered. WATERS? GRAND SQUAKE and 
U PRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (ID 


CLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOLY) are 
= BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $1 1-3 


do $160 not usedayear. “2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4 stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 stops 8100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount! o Teachers, 
Miniaters,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.apd 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: “* Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little inetru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two end 
one-half octave belis, and the artistic effects ca 
—_ of being produced by the player are singul y 
ine. 


The tone is full, clear, and resonant. and a ver: 
interesting effect is produced with the chime 
bells. —Chrustian U Inton, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of the 
instruments with coomsamnee, from personal know! 
edge.—N. Y. ngelist 

We can speak of the merite of the Waters’ 
Pianos fr m persona! krow'edge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 





LATEST IMPROVEMENT, 
EXCELSIOR : Doutle Treacle, inc! uling one dez. Beene 


a inimita!‘o bret sawing Is s 
1@ V. 29 of, 64 


reparedl \, ood, ~ As 
a pL devico for ticu 





ed, 
= Minnta, Baws 1 bBincd thic Pine, 
= com; lute. cused and de a 1 o board 
cars or at Express oilic ~Dolars. 
_s - EMAL TE AM ENCINTIS, 
pe bil = ag Pa wwe Wt Ea , 
Th oo Bero: v esigus 
SS tre ca rey ofst-mp. i, “ 
GLORGL PaRn, 
BUFYTALO, N. fT. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dix- 
solve this salt in ordinary water, ‘this 
solution possesses all the health-giving 
quatities and touic virtues of natural sen- 
water. while it is free from the . anic 
impurities of the amet, neh T2015, e. ‘ug 
gists genesally. A. 

Broudway he arctan St.. N.Y. 
25 


‘ENTS and 3 cent 

hromo Cards, or 0 Scroll. or 50 White ana 
WwW Samples, with name. By Rosary Mail. Thou- 
sends a At * Surprised at their beau 


W. C. CANNON, Box 279, Boston, Maas. 


Go.d's Heater Mis, Compsny 


114 Leonard Street, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers of 


EB. HE. GOLD’S 


PATENT WROUCHT IRON 
HEATERS, 


The “ HEALTH” and “TUBULAR.” 


These furnaces, made of Heavy Wrought 
Iren, firmly riveted at the seams. ure gas-tight 
aurable, ana economical, and cuptaining several 
— more b o@ surface than any ordinary tur- 

ive an abupdance «f mildiy warmwea air. 
Bend fc sd descriptive padphiet and references. 
es mage on ication. Steum Heating 
coats of every variety. 
E. E. GOULD, Pres. 


W. A. WARNER, Treas. 
+ 
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DRY GOODS. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND St., near Bowery. N.Y. 
Ry td wo? STTRACr ye STOCK OF SILKS, 
E8s GOODS, LADIES’ MADE 8 








FE Ss. 
WE POSITIVELY ASSERT THAT WE WILL 
NOT BE UNDERSOLD. 
The following goods are marked at extraordinary 
low prices. 
BLACK SILKS. 
BLACK SILK. very heavy, 60c., 75c. and $1, re- 
cently sold for . yard more. 
BLACK SILK, from the best Lyons manutac- 
ture, $1 50, $2, $2'50, recently sold for 75c. more. 
COLORED SILKS. 
LORED DRESS SILKS in all the new shades, 
Se. On 25, $1 50, and $2. 
DRESS GOUDS. 


CAMEL’S AIR, SUITINGS. 10c., 12 c., 15e. and 
%e., worth J0c. yar: 
sera RETTAS ro) "MA TELASSE DRESS GOODS 


3ic., and aise. 2B to $3 yard 
RENCH RE, beautiful quality, 50c., 
Se, + + - ven Oc. yard m 

80 te H PLAIDS, in new designe, Wc,, 12 e., }5e., 
We., and 3c. per yore. Seoteh Plaids, all wool, ‘very 
wide, 37c., 50c., , $1, worth We. per yard more. 

BLACK GOuDs. 

1 My ogee at 3ik¢c., 50e.. - tl and 
as q worth 35c. per yard more. ay make of 

OURNING GOODS at exceedingly low prices. 

LADIES’ suITs. 
LADIES’ SUITS, pendepencty made, at $6 50, $9, 

$12, and al worth $5 eac 

BLAC a COLORED SILK SUITS at $20, $25, 
and $37, on $10 each 

BLACK and COLORED ‘SILK SUITS at $50, $75, 

and $100, worth $20 each mo: 
Ladies’ and Gent lomen’e! Furnishing Goods. 

This stock is replete with every article pertain- 
ing to the department. 

FLANNELS, BLANKETS and LINENS 

FLANNELS, very heavy and all woo!, from 20. 
to ee pee 

BL S, extra sizes, from $1 75 to M per pair. 

TABLE LINEN, good quality 37ke.. 50c.. 
. worth from l5c. to i0e per yard more. 

CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 

oo for men’s and boys’ wear, 25c.. 
a ., T5e., and $1 yard, worth 20c. per yard 

SHBAy ER CLOTH, very meavy, 1% yards wide, 
18. 2 50, $3 50 and $4 per y 
MATELASSE CLOTH for "Cioaks, from $2 to $7 


per yard. 
WALLER & Mc3ORLEY, 





N. B.—Our fall Catalogue now ready and 


° 
sent free of charge upon application. 





WALLER & McsSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street. near Bowery, New York. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


EXTRAORDINARY INOUCEMENTS IN 


BLACK SILKS 
of the celebrated manufactures of 
PONSON, BONNET, TAPIS3IERE and GUINET. 
JUST RECEIVED, 


10 pieces GUINET’S BEST GOODS, at %c., $1 
and $1.25, fully one-third less than last season. — 

THE LORD & TAYLOR AMERICAN INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE BLACK SILKS, $1.12, $1.25 and 
$1.50. 


COLORED SILKS, 


PLAIN AND FANCY, IN ALL THE NEW 
SHADES AND LATEST PARIS STYLES, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN SINCE THE WAR. 


LORD & TAYLOR. 


Broadway and 20th S$}. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


AVE NOW O 
A TOHOICE Stock OF 


English and French 


TRESS GOODS. 


Moss Camel's Hairs, 

Silk and Wool Bourrettes, 

Matelasse Suitings, 

Oriental Stripes, 

SILK BROCADES, 
EMBOSSED AND PLAIN VELVETS, 
Armure & Silk Matelasse Cloakings, 

Black and Plain-Colored Silks, 
Lyons Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 


&c., &c. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
DRESS COODS 
IN ENTIRE NEW COMBINATIONS, 
OPENING THIS WEEK, 
AT MUCH LOWER PRICES. ALSO IN 
POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 
From 12% cents a yard up. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St. 

















E. RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311, 31f Grand st., N. Y. 


THIS DAY, 


Real Felt and Velvet Hats. 


UNUSUAL ere 


ENCH FELTS, tas CENTS. 


FREN 
ALL COLORS AND SHAPFS,) 
At 50c., at 65c., at 75c., at We. 








NOVELTIES IN SH 


CANNOT BE FOUND ELSE ERE at $1. 





Trimmed Bonnets 


AND 


ROUND HATS. 


AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25 CENTS EACH. 





SUITS FROM $4.50, $5.50, $7.50, $10, up to $580. 


@ COME AND SEE VARIETY AND 
PRICES. 


DRESS COODS. 


(SECOND FLOOR), 
AUXILIARY TO THE SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
LARGE PURCHASE THIS WEEK OF VARI- 
OUS FABRICS. BOTH SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
FOLD, FROM I6c., 20c., 25c. up. 





FUR DEPARTMENT replenished “— pouerviting 
desirable at unheard-of Low 


LADIES’ AND MIS88Es’ UNDERWEAR IN IM- 
MENSE VARIETY. 


npAney MERINO CLOAKS, $1.50, sit 75, $2 up. 
AILY FROM CUSTOM HO 


panoY. GOODS, FANS, BEAD ORNAMENTS 
AND BANDs. 


FINGER PUFFS (in sets of 5) at 38e. 
HIGH TOP COMBS, g- l5e., 2c., 25e., 35c., 45c., 
. up. 


LINE OF CORSETS. WHITE AND COLORED, 
from 45c. to $5 the pair. 


ANOTHER PURCHASE OF 


BLANKETS, 


COMFORTABLES, SPREADS, CANTON «$i 

N TABLE LINEN, CURTA ALNS, CURTAIN 

LACES, VESTIBULE LACES, &c. 

JOB LOT OF LACES AT HALF-PRICE. 
EXAMIN NE NEW STOCK OF REAL. LACES, 

REAL THREADS, REAL GUIPUR RUF 

FLINGS. SCARFS, ‘TIES, FOMPADUURS, SETS, 

&c. NOVELTY UPON NOVELTY. 

as mt md LOWER mA EVER. 


2,500 piece ow FRINGES, TAPE AND 
SILK, KNO’ D. fe EVERY OOLOR AND 
DESIRABLE I DESIGN 


WORSTED FRINGES, GALLOONS, BUTTONS, 
CRAPES, &c. 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THIS CITY 
COMPRISES EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 


SENT ON APPLICATION FREE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly attended to. We promise the same at- 
— to orders as if purchaser were present in 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 GRAND 8ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 709 ALLEN STREET. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, 78c., WARRANTED, 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St: 


CARPETS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


AT LOW PRICESB. 














VEX 





And Milward’s “ Helix” Neeaies, 
:(tp Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, 


CORNER TWENTIETH STREET, 


PRICES 
GREATLY REDUCED 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, 40 DOZEN FELT 
HATS, AT 60 CENTS; a full line of velvet 
Hats, £1.74 wo $2.24. BRUSH BRIMS, in al! the 
popular shapes, from $1.10 to $2.25. 








IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FLOWERS. 


0 CARTONS OF FINE FRENCH F LOWERS 
45c., 62c. and 75e. 300 cartons, at $1 and $1.50. The 
prices are less than the cost of importation. 


FEATHERS. 


500 dozen FANCY FEATHERS, 
20c., 25e., 45c. 50c., and 75c. 

BARGAIN LOT OF OSTRICH TIPS. 

400 dozen bunches of Real Tips, #0c., 9ic., $1 and 
$1.25. Decided Bargains. 

Choice variety of all the shaded Tips, from 80c. 
upward. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 


in all the popular colors and styles, from T5c. to 
$3.25. 

Long Biack OSTRICH PLUMES, $1.50, reduced 
from $3.9. 


LACE GOODS. 


Special attractions_ia made-up LACE GOODS. 
All the Latest Novelties in Children’s Lace Caps, 
Collars, Cuffs, Bows, Scarfs, &c. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE MANO- 
FACTURE OF LACE 8UITS, JACKETS, &c. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ASSORTMENT OF 
REAL LACE GOODS IN THE CITY. 


VELVETS. 


VELVETS, TRIMMINGS, SILK8, PLUSHES,&c. 

A full line of Piushes from $1.50 to $4.50. 

SATINS from 75c. to $2. 

BLACK VELYV BT £1.10 per yard. 

RIBBONS, Brown and Navy Blue Velvet, $1.50. 

SATIN and Gros Grain, all widths, from 24c. to 
Se. 

Double-faced Satin Ribbons, double colors, Nos. 
12 and 16, 7ic. 

A full line of Sash Ribbons, 8 inches, 6c. 

Gros Grain Black, Nos. 16, 20 and 30, léc. per yard, 
all silk. 


GLOVES. 


Our own importation, the “ Javotte” Glove, the 
best in the market, in all shades, and from one to 
eight buttons. “Gante du Suede,” in three but- 
tons, $1.10, all colors. A large assortment of Gents’ 
Gloves. “Real Trefousse” Kid Glove, two but- 
tons, $1. “Saxon Beauty,” from one to ten but- 
tons, 9c. and upward; every pair warranted. Cas- 
tor, Dog Skin, &c. 

Scarf Ties and Silk 
variety. 





closing out at 











Handkerchiefs in great 





Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
ROBES, BLANKETS, &c. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS,. 


Special Bargains in Beaver Cloaks, $4.95 and $6.50. 

Fine assortment of popular Cloaks, from $3.50 
to 4. 

Handsomely finished Beaver Cloaks,(tailor made) 
from $12.50 to $25. 

Imported Cloaks, from $30 to $200. 

Special Bargains in Cashmere Suits, $°.50 and 
upward. 

Fancy Matelasse Suite, $8.50. 

Full line of Fine Suits, $10 to $25. 

Elegant carriage and evening costumes. 


MOURNING OUTFITS), 


AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Fancy Goods. 


amy assortment of Silk and Wosted Fringes, 


Ook cna’ Wool Fringes, from 25 cents to $1.50. 

aD elegant assortment of Ladies’, Misses’ an 
Children’s Hosiery—Cashmere. Merino and Got. 
ton. French English and German manufacture. 

Aiso a full line of Ladies’, Sane and Children’s 
Merino Una Are m ae. u 

’ Furnishing ‘Goods of rity ‘desert weqe. 
Six fully inished Gents’ Shirts for $7 


SPECIAL L NOTICE! 


OUR STOCK OF 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 


on exhibition, is the largest, best and cheapest in 
the city. Prices greatly reduced in this depart- 
ment. 


H. O'NEILL & 00. 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8T. 





LORD & TAYLOR. 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 


Sack Overcoats, Fur, Beaver andes. 








COED pence ec poscssacéadsencell 5 
Serviceable geen 1 Overcoats.... . 
School Bore WD vscchdoass ° fn to le 
Blouse Suits, 2 ropetth wulibesie to . 


Jockey Suits in Cassimere and 


6.00 to 10.00. 
DRESS SUITS. 

Jockey, Derby and Sack Style,in tne new shades 

Brown, Olive, and Biue Tries and Diagonals, 


0 t0 $15.00. 
KILT SUITS. 


Extensive Stock comprising Novelties for street 
dress and play, from.... .... 82.75 
BOYS’ FELT HATS, BOYS’ SHIRT. WAISTS. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th St. 


FALL IMPORTATION 


Of NOVELTIES in 


Raw Silk Tapestries, Bourrettes. 
Silk Damasks, &c., 


now in stock, somether with an ee line of 
NOVEL DESIGNS 


LACE, GUIPURE AND peevemnman 


CURTAINS, 


which will be offered at MODERATE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Furs and Fur Garments, 


THE LARGEST AND RICHEST STOCK. 
NEW SHAPE SEAL SACQUES,'865 UP. 


Fur-Lined Carriage Garments, 
IN NEW SHAPES AND STYLES. 


MINK, SEAL, MARTEN, OTTER, ER- 
MINE AND CHINCHILLA SETS, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL ALWAYS 
GUARANTEED. 


Alterations and Repairs made at Short Notice. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street. 
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Fig. 66. Black Lynx Muff, Satin Lined, Patent 
Fur Wristlet, Handsome Tassels, $5. 
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ew York, Chicago & New Orleans» 
UNITED STATES Corset Co. 


New York. 


HE STANDARD CORSET OF 

America for Elegantly Pro- 
portioned Form, Perfect and 
Natural Fullness of Bust, in- 
suring 5 ae ond Sons in 
use, an v a raceful 
Stylish, and Pautetece egwrs 
to the wearer. If your dealer 
does not keepthem, send us, 
with waist measure, 60 cents for 

a Charm, 75 cts.for Beauty,$1 for 4A, and 
#1. 25 for Fifth Avenue, or 60 cents for Cnild- 
ren’s Woven Waist, and we will send them, post 
paid. Address, P. O. Box 4928 N. York. 


BOYS ,3°4 MEN, LOOK! 
Self- FAVORITE, | 


Presses @3 to 150, Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., Mustra - 
ted and worth ‘1: 
GORHA M& co. 




















Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONA L. 

—Vice-Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key was 
married October 16 at Halifax, N.8., to Miss 
Bartolucci, of England. The excitement was 
so intense in the little chapel where the cere- 
mony was performed that the Bishop was 
obliged to request silence before beginning 
the service. 

—Mrs. Emily Edson Briggs has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Schurz a member of the 
Board of Visitors for the United States Hos- 
pital for the Insane. Mrs. Briggs is the first 
woman appointed on any advisory board con- 
nected with Government institutions. 

—King Alphonso has ordered at Paris a cas- 
ket by way of a betrothal present to his future 
wife, the Princess Mercedés. It is in lapis- 
lazuli, mounted on four lion’s claws, sixteen 
inches high and ornamented with garlands of 
golden roses of delicate workmanship. The 
hues of the flowers are all faithfully repre- 
sented. The key is a golden rose full blown. 
The interior of the casketis lapis-lazuli studded 
with tiny nails, diamond-headed. One note 
anda necklace of eight rows of pearls are to 
be the contents at first, but it is intended to 
hold the lovers’ love-letters. 

—John G. Anthony, Professor of Zoology at 
Harvard, died at Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 16th, 
aged seventy-three. When a young man he 
made a tour through Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georgia, and spent two years in South Caro- 
lina in scientific study. Till 1863 he was en- 
gaged in active business pursuits in Cincin- 
nati, finding time, however, to devote to his 
darling study, concbology. He was a friend 
and constant correspondent of Agassiz and in 
1863 took charge of the conchological depart- 
ment in the Agassiz Museum of Cambridge, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. He devoted himself diligently to his 
work, carrying on a large foreign correspon- 
dence and writing much for the scientific 
journals. He was recognized as a high author- 
ity not only in this country but abroad in his 
department of science, especially in regard to 
fresh-water shells. 

—The Rey. 8. L. Blake has resigned at Con- 
cord, N. H., to accept a call toa new Presby- 
terian church at Columbus, Ohio. New Eng- 
land Congregationalism sends another earnest 
Christian worker to the interior. 

—At the meeting of the Social Science As- 
sociation in Chicago, October 4th, Miss Frances 
E. Willard embraced her first public oppor- 
tunity to make the following explanation in 
reference to the statements recently pub- 
lished in the Boston papers: “And just here 
let me say (for my position on this subject has 
been grievously misunderstood) that I think 
we mistake God’s providence whenever we 
undertake to limit the woman’s temperance 
movement by any denominational lines what- 
ever. The crusade, out of which our work 
has grown, insisted on no shibboleth. It wel- 
comed to its ranks any person of reputable 
life who chose to come into a work whose basis 
was prayer, the Bible and the temperance 
pledge. While I am not here to make any 
specific allusion in the way of denial to any 
statements that may have appeared, I am 
here to affirm that were all the circumstances 
known out of which those statements grew I 
should be abundantly vindicated from accusa- 
tions of intolerance, sectarianism, or bigotry ; 
and most assuredly, also, from the charge of 
injustice toward my noble and gifted friend, 
Mary A. Livermore, President of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Massachu- 
setts.” 


—Two hundred and forty Egyptians of the 
Sultan’s army have removed the tops of their 
right-hand thumbs that they may be unable 
to handle breech-loaders, and therefore unfit 
for military service. They are in the hos- 
Pital at Adrianople. 

—Sir John Bennett has been three times 
elected Alderman for the Ward of Cheap, and 
thrice rejected by the Board of Aldermen. 
This time the Board will select an Alderman 
without consulting the tastes of ‘Ye Children 
of Cheape,” who have been pretty much ac- 
customed to having their own way, however, 
since and before the time when they sent the 
message : 

“Clarke of the Bowe-bell, with the yellowe 
lockes, 

For thy late ringing thy head shall have 
knockes,”’ 

and received the reply: 

“ Children of Cheapside, holde ye all stille, 

And you shall have Bowe bell rung at your 
will.” 

—Earl Russell is said to be growing very 
feeble. 

—Dr. John Poisal of the M. E. Church at 
Baltimore was elected Chaplain to the House 
on the first ballot. 

—J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., is to be installed 
over the Congregational Church at Grinnell, 
Iowa. Sermon by his father, the Rev. J. M. 
Sturtevant, D.D. Grinnell is the seat of Iowa 
College. We congratulate its young men on 
getting a bishop who will heartily sympathize 
with them in their life, thoughts and work. 

—Dr. Emily Metcalf, of Waltham, Mass., 
graduate of Boston University School of Med- 
icine, has been elected to the position of Visit- 
ing Physician and Lecturer on Care of Health 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 





Oratorio Society of New York. 


The regular concerts of the society during the 


season will take place at Steinway Hall, as follows: | 


Noy. lb and Dec. 29, 1877; Feb. 28 and April 25, 1878. 
“Judas Maccabeus,” “ Messiah,” * Seasons,” and 
other grand works will performed. Subscriptions 
will now be received at Steinway Hall; G. W, 
Carlton, Publisher, Fifth Avenue Hetel; G. Schir- | 
mer §No. 701 Broadway,and B. Schuberth &Co., No. 
23 Union Square. The price of one season ticket 
to ‘four concerts, with reserved seats, %. 


mgQ\o LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record applications and make en ements for 
all the Leading urers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
omngey, and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
nd a Circuiar and Terms to 
ATHA wer & POND, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


be Ry wonders among the dyspeptics all 

bh the land, making giad mavy a household 
wa ave long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home.circle. If your dengaiet oo —— not keep it, 
send to pro piston STAR LER, Whoie- 
sale Drug 38 Vesey sereet, New York. Trea- 
tise on Spisetele sent free. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Elmira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 
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Mothers who Doss their Darlings with 
drastic purgatives incur a fearful responsibility. 
The gentle, moderate (yet effective), laxative. al- 
terative. and anti-bilious operation of TAKRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT peculiarly adapts it to the 
disorders of children. 


BENSON’S 


SCAPCINE 


POROUS PLASTER. 


An improvement on the ordinary Porous Plas- 
ter. The Manufacturers received the highest and 
only Award of Merit given to Porous Plasters at 
the Centennial. Acts quickerthan other Porous 
Plusters. Relieves pain at once, and cures where 
other pilasters will not even relieve. For the relief 
and cure of Lame Back, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Stubborn Colds, Affections of the Spine and Kid- 
neys, BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER is the best 
Remedy ever invented. Sold everywhere. Price 
25 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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635 BROADWAY 


NEW -+YORK. 


8S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D’IRIS, 
“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 











Lord &  Tavlor 


Real Inaia Valley Cashmere Shawls, 
FROM $100 UP. 

pe INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWL, at 

wdNpia DECCA at $12, and STRIPED INDIA 

OST BEAUTIFUL Dis- 


THE LARGEST and M 
PLAY of FANCY SHAWLS and WRAPS in 
GREAT VARIETY, at POPULAR PRICES. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broa tnd darn ene 


Peay. 


postpaid, GEOL ED & we CO. S 





25 post 











EDUCATIONAL _j|Lord & Taylor. 


Those answering an "i Hp ro 
will confer a favor se the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
t= Christian Union. 


BINCHAMTON COLLECE 
AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC FUR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Two Courses, $200—3300. 

‘Elegantly furnished, ab y officered, superbly 
located. Doub ed its number last year.’’—N. t 


Graphic. 
REV. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Ye 








PEEKSKILL LN. Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. Sept. 12. Send for Circular. 


V RS. JONSON ani MISS JONES. English, 
iV French and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children, 13 Kast 3ist St., N.Y. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM, successors to the 
Misses Green, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Childrea at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square, on Wednes- 
day, the 26th of September. 


INOUNR AT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
EGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Tanguazes, Painting and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., PREsT. 

















Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton. N.Y. 


Giinstic WICH ACADEMY, 





with Musical 


Institute and Commercial College. Founded 
For both sexes. A SEA SIDE School. On 
— 


Teeot route from New York to Boston. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEH, A. =} Princi 
B. Greenwich R.L 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS 
WANTED 


For Tke Commsece Preacher, a monthly de- 
voted exclusively to publication of greatest ser- 
mops by greatest living preachers. Also for 
Metropolitan Pulpit, a monthly invaluable to 
every minister or Bible student. $2.00 a year for 
either morthly. Sample 25 cts. The +~ thing 
for agents. Cash commissions. Send for Cir- 
cular, RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER AGENCY, 
21 Barclay St., N. Y. 


to Agents selling my 16 new articles 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 
for cataiogue. R. Morris, hieago, Ul. 























MAGIC. 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 

This pen writes without ink, does 
not corrode, will outwear 12 best 
steel pens. Sample by mail on 
4 receipt of 10 cents, 3 for 25 cents. 
Une gross by mail $2. Special 
rates on larger quantities. Also 
dealers in Pencils, Pens, and 
Holders, Stationery, and alli 
kinds of Novelties. 

Catatogue Free! Address, 
CITY NOVELTY CO. 


108 South Sth Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


A Month salary, (alsoexpenses} paid Agents 
to sellour Lamp oe Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound City M’t'g.Co. St.Louis,Mo, 


yose Agents wanted to subscribe fur the Ageuts’ 
ournal. Copy free. AGENTS’ JOURNAL, N, ¥ 


EMPLOYMENT. 


$35.00 TO $105.00 PER MONTH 
can be made in every community by an 














man or 
woman of intelligence and energy. usiness 
light, easy and respectable. Bend for circular, 

. ZIEGLER & 


which gives full particul 
CO., Philadel ane, Pe Ba ihe Louis. Bo 
O. ; Chicago, Il. 


Mo.; Cincipnatt, 





Agents Wanted! Medals and Diplomas Award 


we ) wan’s PICTORIAL BIBLES 
ree HOLMAN & COs %) ARCH ot. Phila 
$5 to $20 eatery eee tet 
TEAS. Pane choteset in. os day 4 

staple article—pleases every body —Trade 
continually increasing—Agents wanted Ba 
where—bdest ind h 


for Circu snort Wella Pros'tot the Orieinal 
eila, 1 t 
Ameri rs s rigina! 


ean Tea Co., 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box, 


a re bred to Agents. Oulft and a 
$25 Shot Gun free. For terms ad- 
dress, J. vats ebb Louis, Mo. 
a day at home. wanted. Outfit and 
$1 2 term? free. TRUE & ‘to. Augusta, Maine. 


$1200= Selerr. Seleenen wanted toosBour 
rh cawnk 4 


First-Class ier coos 
to =e ng Presses, eto Ges: yn ms 
ft 


VANDER BU . Ww : 
Fallon ené ls and wh Detek die Noo York 


PATENTS 
0 br eo en. estas. 


Send for Circular 
50 LARGE 
‘aan co outdlh 


XEDC RDS. with Rome. 
2 $= poston. a: Rasen mors a 


Bist en 
25 yy A -y y et two alike, with name. 
































), With name. Il0c., 
agsau, N.Y. Box5d. 








is, 10c.; 20 Ladies’ Favorite, i0c., 
be & Co., Kinderhook, N.¥" 


USTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
30 wiiftame 





TRIMMING AND DRESS VELVETS. 


JUST OPENED 


100) PIECES BLACK and COLORED TRIM- 
JR OWN GOODs, FROM 


YA 
TH EST VALUE EVER OFFERED HERE 
CLOAKING VELVETS, 27 INCH, #3.50, and EX 
TRA HBAVY, $4.00 
PECIAL OF#ERING of corns GOODS at 
$7.00, FORMERLY VALUED at $12.00. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
CARPETS AT RETAIL. 


xtra Bar, maine this faethe in all grades 

of Carpets, 0 roe Linoteum, Mattings. 
Druggets, i 
than to wy 
New York house. 
Tapestry, 9% cts to #1. we 
Extra Ingrains, rom y) _— dant An 4, Common 
lngraine, 40 cts. and 50 Matt 20 cts. 

40 cts. Gharches. Public Tostitutions, and V+ en 
furnished at reduced prices. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


PRIZE MEDAL OF 





hree Plys, $1.00 





MANUFACTURED 
OF METAL 
We beg to call at- 
tention to (our) new 
Student Lamp. 
lamp is readi'y filled 
from the centre, casts 
no shadow, is nickel- 
plated in the best mane 
ner, perfectly safe, aud 
steady flame. For sale 
by all dealers. 
MANHATTAN 
BRASS COMPANY, 
83 Reade St., New York 


IT EASY! 
Best Holiday Gift 


IN THE WORLD. 
COMMON SENSE 


Chairs and Rockers. 


My Reading and Writing 
Table is separate from Chair, 
and is secured in position b 
Is colt adjusted to nearly all 
on my No. 











button. 
srm-chairs, but should be u 
, or 16 to give COMPLETE satisfaction, ble 
can be set at any angle desired, or lowered to good 
position for writing. Makesa nice Table tor an 


a stron 
kinds o 
4,5, 18 


invalid. Cutting-board for the ladies—none of 
your little 7x9 affairs; but is 16x32 inches. Cannot 
got out of order. My chairs are all made upon 
honor, stamped and warranted. If your furniture 
dealer telis you he bas just as good a chair as F.A. 
SINCLAIR’S, don’t beiteve him 
For sale by the trade. kt eteses by 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
MOTTVILLE, N. Y. 


These chairs are on sale at No. 218 wetes Street, 
Brooklyn, and dealers in New York city 

Send stamp for I/lustrated Price List. Shippe 
| aan or expressed to all parts of the Vokes 


My address is stamped on al! my chairs. 
chair made upon honor and warranted. 


LOOK TO THE STAMP. 


t@” Say what paper you saw this in. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Every 









j 
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SB 
+ NE 
= TRADE MARK <5 
BS Wen i, 
Be Wey <5 
et ig & 
ea a3 
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: 
NONE GENUINE UALESS BEARING 


OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 





Fine Mixed Card 


40 post-paid. L. JONES & as —— ek 





MIXED CARDS, with nam “ote see. 4 
65 Ag’ts’ Outat, l0c. L.C.COB & ‘ Br Bristol. Oe. 





Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Remdwey, B. ad 


Srevatye; corner Court and Mon 
d 10 Broadway, Brooklyn, . 


— 
Capital, aA inin Cash.,.........$1, RG 


Reserve........ ebeesbeses 
Liabilities... 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, (Jan. ist, 1877)...... forr o7 
CEO. T. HOPE, Presi eo 
CYRUS ES: See’. , pene 


Revolvers #2 











2900.7 Winds, Gunes 


ESTERN v Moaater at Tort eam 











Ocr. 24, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 
GLASS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 


Special attention to our 
Blue Dresden Pat. Dinner Sets...... bis ob) $33 
French Decorated Tea Sets............ --. B12 
747 BROADWAY, 
Near 8th Street, NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White Eng. Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces .$16 50 








Fine White Fr. China DinnerSets,complete. . 3000 
Fine White ¥rench China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 (0 
Fine Gold-Band Fr. China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 5) 


Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. $2 
Toilet Sets, 11 preces, decorated, $5; White.... 500 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GoODs. 


Goods trom Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists mailed free 

on application. 

C. L. Hadley, Coéper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and securely packed for 
transportation free of any charge. Sent C. O. D. 
or P. O. money order. 

Vlease mention where you saw this advertisement. 


AMERICAN 
































HOUSE- 

g KEEPER’S 
.- ' 7 ’ 
é> SCALE! 
E23 es 
Hi) 
£8 This is the BEST 
ar SCALE in the 

fe ' ‘ 
-= , Fs market, 
ss THE .CHEAPEST IN 
= THE WORLD. 
> Phat 
> Agents wanted.— 8 
4 a dozen profit. 





- State rights for sale 


Send for circulars. 
H. C. DEANE, 
25 Murray St., N. Y. 

Reference: the “ Christian Union.” 





AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


For 

Pp le to ad New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all who advertise. Louisville Commercia’. 
—The —_* complete and reliable work of the kind 
Pittshurg Gazette.—Sent free to all who advertise. 

W AY E 4 Advetinne Tea BUILDING. 
N. ' 80. GENTS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Get our Estimate betore making any advertising 
contracts. ar business is large. Facilities unsur 
Dassed. Prices the lowest. Terms the best. 


Patent Scrap Book. 
—___ Gummed ready to 
‘ f/m receive yourscraps 
Prices from 40 cts. 
to $5 each, includ- 
ing postage. 
Vhere your 
Bookseller does 
not keep them, 
send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN 
& Co., 119 & 121 
William st., N.Y 











$56 a week in your owntown. Terms and #5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLeTT & Co., Portland. Me. 











ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


@# CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to article two of the Con- 


stitution. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
one 4 A articie two of the Constitution be amended 


as to read as follows. 
$1. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years who na citizen for ten days, 


this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and for the last :our wonthsa 
resident of the county, and for the last thirty days 
a resident of the el on district in which he ma 
be entitied to vote at suc 
istrict of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, and not elsewhere, for ail offi- 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, and upon all questions which may be 
bmitted to the vote of the people; but the legis- 
ure mf provide that electi tor bers of 
city shall be so regulated as to give to mi- 
norities a poogervicnae share of representation 
therein. Provided thatin time of war, no elector 
the actual military service of the State or or the 
nited ites, in the army cr navy thereof,shal! be 
deprived of bis vote by reason of hisabsence from 
such election district; and the gislature shall 
have power to 


rov 

the time and face at which, such absent electors 
may vote, for the return and canyzss of their 
= = election districts in which they re- 
ive agrite- 
esol (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legislature, 
be chosen at the next genera! election of fen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one of 
et the Constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, ?} 
In Senate, Apri! 10, 1877.5 
Theforegoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
ority of all the senators elected votingin favor 


HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK, 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly sed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. — 
y order, EDW’'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 

wentr of article three of the Constitution 
ied so as to read as follows : 

$22. re shall be in the several counties, ex- 

cept in cities whose boundaries zre the same as 





the manner in which, and 


y order. 





these of the county, a buard cf supervisors, to be 
composed of such members and elected in such 
munner and for such period as is Or may be pro- 
vide by luw. In any such city the duties and 
powers Of a board of superviscrs may be cevolved 
upon the board of alcermen thereof, except such 
Guties and powersasiovolvethe making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplics, or creating, auditing Or 
allowing county charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively by the board of finance. 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
oing amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
+ be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in conformity to section one of 
artic e thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 
such election. 
STATE OF New YORK, ?) 
In Senate, April 10, 1877. $ 
The foregoing resolution was du:y passed, 4 ma- 
jority ot aii the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw YORK, } 
In Assea May 22, 1:77.5 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section sx of article 
six of the Constitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitution be amended 
80 that it shall read as follows: 

§6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdiction in law and equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appealsas nowis or may be pe by law; 
anditshall be composed of the justices nowin 
office, with one additional justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who sha!i be continued du- 
ring their resportive terms and «f theig succes- 
sors. The existing judicial districts of the State 
are continued until enanged pursuart to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices sali reside in the dis- 
trict in which is the city of New Yurk,and fivein 
the second judicial district, end four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without increesing the numbef, once 
after every enumerativn, under the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the Ftate. r 

Reso ved, (if the Assembly concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legisluture to be 
chosen at the next general election fcr senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be pubiished for three 
months previous to the time of such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
In Senate, May 1, Isi7.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ? 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877.5 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of ali the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. : 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION : 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sections: 

$2. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State fcrever. The legislature 
shall provide fur the instruction in the branches 
of elementury education in such schools of au 
persons in the Stute between the ages of five and 
twenty-cne years, for the period of at Jeast twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

§ 3. Neither the woney. property or credit of the 
State, nor of any county, city, town, village or 
schowl district, shall be given, loaned or } or 
be otherwise applied, to the support orin aid of 
any school or instruction under the control orin 
charge ot any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or in aid ot any schoolin 
which instruction is given peculiar to any church, 
creed, sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; nor to or in aid of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the control and 
stpervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legisilature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, as it may deem proper, ea- 
cept ininstitutiors in which instruction is given 
peculiar tv any church, creed, sect, Genomination 
or religious society; por shall it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged and appropriated. 

Resolved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
oy amend went be referred to the legisiature to 

chos'n et the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be published 
= three months previous to the time of such 
election. 








STATE OF NEW_YORK, 
In Senate, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of all the Senators e'ected voting in favor 


thereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 

STATE oF New YORK, 
In Assembly, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a 
majority of ali the members elected to the Assem- 
biy voting in favor thereof. 

By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk- 
> 


CONCURRENT KESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the constitution, prohibiting the 
loan or use of public money for private pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, towns and villages. 

Resvived (if tF e Assembly concur), That section 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

§ lL. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
after give any money or property, or loanits money 
or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation, or become directly orindirectly the 
owner of stock in,or bonds of, any association 
or corporation; nor shall any such county, city. 
town or village be allowed to incur any indebted- 
ness, except for county, city. town or village pur- 
poses. This sectionsbal!l not prevent such county, 
city, town or village from making such provision 
for the aid or support of its pooras may be author- 
ized by law. No county or city shall be al!owed to 
become indebted for any purpcse or in any man- 
ner to an amount which, including existing tn- 
debtedness, shall exceed five cent. of the 
assessed valuation of the real estate of such 
county or eity, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
by the assessment roils of said county or city, on 
the last assessment for State or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebtecness; and ali in- 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
such as may now exist, shail be absolutely void, 
excedtas herein otherwise provided. No county 
or city, whose present indebtedness exceeds five 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of its real 
estate, subject to taxation, shall be allowed to be- 
come indebted any further amount until such 
indebtedness shall be reduced within such limit, 





except such i ness @8 may be provided for 
by the taxevy forthe then current year, and ex- 
cep’ ature, if it is deemed neces: 


t that cary 
for the interest of said city or county, may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to 
amount notexceeding, tor anyone year, one dollar 
per capita of each of its population, as ascertained 
by the last State census, and for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any case. No law shail bere- 
after be authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds or evidence of debt by any 
pon § or city, unless such law shal! provide that 
suclip btedness, bonds or evidence of debt 
shall be made payable in equal amounts in each 
ear, during a period not in any case to exceed 
wenty years from the contracting of such indebt- 
edness; and such Jaw shall provice that such city 
or yor oe in each vear levy and raise by texa- 
tion a sum sufficient pay the inte on such 





debt and tue amount thcreof coming due in cach 
year, Which suki provisions, 2> tu time of piyment 
aad the taxation therefor, shal! be irrepealable. 
‘The money raised f.r the payment of such inter- 
est and prineipal shall be applied for that purpose, 
and none other, until the whole of such indebted- 
ness is paid. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legisiature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, im conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. J 

STATE oF NEW YORK, ?} 
In Senate, April 13, 1576.5 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, 2 ma- 

dorky of all the senators elected voting in favor 


ereof. 

By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. /} 

In Assembly, April 27, 1576. 5 
The foregoing resoluticn was culy pasred, a 
majority of all the members elected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as artic!e seventeen thereof. 
Resoived (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 

read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 

§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercisea 
in conformity therewith. The legisleture shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law fcr carrying into effect all the pro- 
Visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held separately from 
the State and nationa) elections, and in March or 


ril. 

PS. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vestea in a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under articie sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shall be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 

ower shall be conferred by the legislature on the 

oard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary t» 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of a veto of any legislative act of the board 
ofaldermen by the mayor,the board shall have 
power to pass the same, notwithstanding the 
mayor's veto, by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
all the members elected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. ‘ 

§ 4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and depariments as may be created 4 law. The 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he snall see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departments thereof. Heshall be elected by 
electors qualified under article second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shai! receive such 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
board of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financial departmert, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investigate their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to all books and documents in their offices, 
and may examine them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters polating tothe per- 
tormance of their official duties. @ shail also 
have power to veto any legislativeact of tue board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 

overnor for cause, as in the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the g:.vernor sh ap- 
point @ mayor to fi'l the vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the next succeeding city election, at 
which election a mayor shali be elected for the 
full term of the office. The /egislature shall pro 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office cf 
Mayor, otherwise occurring, until the next suc. 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his temporary 
absence or disability. Heads of departments shall 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
sppeusments, and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 

§ 5. There shall be elected in every city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members, who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said board. 1 

§ 6. In cities having a population, according to 
the State census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board 
of finance shall beelected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise qualified under articie second of 
the constitution), who shall, for two yeirs next 
preceding tre election, have paid an annua) tax 
on property owned by them, ard official/y assessed 
fer taxation in such city,< f the assessed value of 
not tess than five hundred dollars, or sha | have 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said city otcupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not less than two hundred and fifty doliurs. In 
cities having a population, according to State cen- 
sus next receding the election, of not more than 
one hup thousand inhabitants, the board of 
fin shall be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shall, for two years next pre- 
ceding the election, have paid an annual tax on 
sroperty Owzed by them, and Officially assessed 

‘or on in such city, or who shall have actual- 
ly paid during the same period a yearly rent, for 
premises in said city gocupied by them for pur- 
posea of residence or lawful business, of not less 

one hundred 4. Ilars, In cities huving a popu- 
lation, according to the State census next preced- 
ing the cm of not more than twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the board shall consist of 
six members. In citles oaving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand inhabitants and not 
more than fitty thousand, it shail consist of 
nine members. In cities having a population of 
over fifty thousand inkabitants, and not more 
than one hundred thousand, it shall consist 
of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
lation of er one bundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shail consist ot fifteen members. At the 
first election one-third of the boara shail be 
elected furaterm of one year, one-third thereof 
for aterm of two years, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three years, The existence ef any 
vacancy in the board shall not of itself suspend 
the exercise of its powers and duties. The legis- 
lature shall, at its first session after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter frcm time to time, 
ae may necessary, provide by genes’ law for 
the registration, in every city, cf electors qualified 
to vote for the ard of finance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and muy change the num- 
ber of members of which tbe said board shall eon- 
sist in any city, provided the numbers shal! 
not, in avy case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shall be elected annually. 

$7. The board of finance shail, in every fiscal 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the cit 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to be raised by taxution or supplied by the 
revenue «f the city derivable from ober sources, 
and applicable to general purposes. Such esti- 
mates shall include the sums requisite for the 
garment of the interest on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any cebts 
payable during the year, judgments aguinst the 
city, the sums sufficientto make good all deficien- 
cies in the payment of taxes on personal estate for 
the Jast pi ing year, and any deficiencies in 
the collection of taxes op reul estate for any pre- 





ceding year which may be found by the board to 
be uncolicctable,* and also any deficiencies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from other 
sources, and all other sums uired by law to be 
raised by taxation.@ The estimates shail @also 
separately state the aggregate amcunt of moneys 
in the treasury or receivable during the next fiscal 
ear applicable to general purpcses, in which may 
e included anv pricr unexpended appropriations 
which, inthe judgment of the board, may no 
required to meet ae liabilities; and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the aggregate 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board shal) 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objection, if any he have, in writing, 
specifying the items objected to; and the items 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shail, atterthe return ef th? estimates by 
the mayor,and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event cf a fail- 


ure of the maycr to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 


sums Of money thercin estimated as necessary, 
shall become and be appropriatcd to and forthe 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 
shall be stated in such resolution, and shali there- 
upon be levied and collected in the ane 
vided by Jaw for the levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vvte, and wit 
the approval of the maycr,in case of pestilence, 
conflagration, cr other unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one de- 
partment object or pareos. ane not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to another cepartment, 
ab: or purpose. A vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the passage of 
any measure or resolution; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shall be necessary to the 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, cr any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shail be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such stave- 
ments and accounts as the board of finance may 
reguire, and at such times aod in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the boara of 
finance shali also have powcr to examine the 
books and papers of the several executive de 
ments and officers, a d to examine such 
upon oath, oonecemiag their official business. 

8. No debt or liability shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in any city, unless 
there shall be at the timean unexpended appro- 
priation applicable thereto sufficient to satisiy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and poyeiie out of such appropriation; and 
all contracts and e ements in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 
sury appropriated to the purpose of paying such 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, eonjractor 
or employe. 

§9. The legislature shall itself have no power to 
pvass any law for the opening, muking, paving, 
lighting, or otherwise improving or maintaining 
streets, avenues, parks or places, docks or wharves. 
or fir any other local work, or improvemen 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shali be by law c: nferred on the 
city government; por shall the legisiature impose 
any charge on any city or civil aivision of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of twoe 
thirds cf all the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in ortora city, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid by the city 
at large, must be auth: rized by resoiution, passed 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall the members elect- 
ed to the board of aidermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such wirk or improvement. 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than ty the city at large, must be auth rized b 
the vole of two-thirds of all the members electe 
tothe boura of aldermen, with the consent cf a 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manncr as the legislature may prescribe, of ali the 
owners of land within the district uf asseeswent, 
limited for the c st cf such work Cr improvement. 
Aby such wi rk or in. provement. the cust of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by Iccal assessment, must be autiucrized bya 
resulution passed by the vote of two-thiras <f all 
the wembers elected to the board of aldermen and 
bcard of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inberore directed, of all the owners of the jJand 
within the prescribed Gistrict of assessment. 

$10. No money shall ve burrowed by any city 
government forthe purpose of cefraying any of 
the expenses of the city for which an apprupria- 
tion has been made, except in anticipation of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, appligubie to such purpcses; and ali 
moneys 80 borrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, or Outof the revenues specially pruvicea to 
supply the ec llection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are,in tue opinion 
of the b ard, fully secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall borrow any money for any 
other purpose, eacept under and in accordance 
with tue lollowing c_nditicns and imitations, in 
adaiticn to ary cther conditions and limytations 
contained tn the Constitution: ’ = 

1. ‘Lhe debt must be for some single work or ob- 
ject caly,a.d must be authorizea bya resolution 
pussed by a vote of two-thirds of ali the members 
of the ard of finance, and approved by the 
mayes, distivetly specifying such work or object, 
and the amount of the debt to be incurred. 

2. Tne Legislature must, before the creation of 
such # debt, assent thereto by alaw passed b 
vote of two-thirds of ail the members elected to 
each house. fuch law shall also distinetly specify 
the single work or object for which the debt is 
created, and the amount of the debt authorized. 
and sha!) contain provisions fur a sinking fund to 
meet the same at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the giinciesl to be anrually raised 
by texation and paid into the sinking fand. 

$11. Exceptas prescribed by the it section of 
this articse, no change in the organization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a city | ae mae 
or in the terms and tenure of office therein, shal 
be mace by the Legislature, unless by an act 
passed upon oepeneas of the city, made by 
resolution both of the board of aldermen and of 
the board of finance, ms ycen (A approved by 

i 


cers 


the mayor, or by an act which shall have received 
the sanction of two successive slatures. 
Resotved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Leg‘siature 
to be chosen atthe next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitytion, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 
P STATE oF New Yore. 
n Senate, April 19, 1877. 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of ali the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE OF NEWYORK, 
In ay J May 1, 1877. 
The foregoing resoiution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of al) the members elected to the Assembiy 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORE ? . 
Office of the Secretary of , 5 = 
I have compared the preceding copy of concur- 
rent resolutions with the original concurrent reso- 
lutions on file in this office and do hereby certify 
that the same are correct transcripts therefrom, 
and of the whole thereof. 
Witness my hand and geal of office of the 


t 
5 


Secretary of State, at the city of Al- 
{L. 8.) bany, this twenty-third day of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hungred 


and seventy-seven. 
EDGAR E. APGAR, 


—= Deputy Secretary of State. 
* So in the original. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVI, No. 17. 








SEND FOR 


lll SAMPLES Ill 


OF FABRICS, 
AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, TO 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING HOUSE, 


818 & 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


(2 Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, if goods are returned unworn in 
10 days. 

(Please say what paper you saw this in.) 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroem, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn 


THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


WORLD. 











SCALES. 
Adapted to the Standard of 


au Nations, Packed ready 
for Shipping. 


World’s Fair, London - . 1851 
World’s Fair, New York - - 1853 
World’s Fair, Paris - - - 1867 
World’s Fair, Vienna - - 18738 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili) - 1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia - - 1876 


World’s Fair, Sydaey, Australia - 1877 


HANCOCK’S INSPIRATORS 


(The om be known for Stationery. Marine 
d Locomotive Boilers, &c.,) al 


Oscillating Pump Co.’s Pump 


FAIRBANKS & CO., N.Y. 


Watches. Watches, Watches, 


THE ELECTRO GOLD WATCH CQO., 
No. 117 Fulton St., N. are now offering 
their handsome Electro Gold Watch at Fifteen 
Dollars each. These Watches have all the cates 
improvements; are Stem Winding, requirin 
key either for winding or setting t. @ hands: ave 
the very best anchor movement and are warranted 





gpecte (in Durability, Appearance, and Correct 
mo-hecping: 60 ie ip Bieter. psec we tches. The 
Cases are made of Metal, heavil 
Goid inside and 4-4 by our new Electro proc- 
ess, which insures the Gold to wear from 5 to 10 
_— They are packed in a handsome Morocco 
Sase, and sent to any part of the countr . D., 
with privilege of examining before taking. Send 
for Circular. 


F. C. MILLER & CO., 
P. O. Box 37%. Ne. 117 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Fire on the Hearth 


(Used in fee of of Christian 


lined with 





VENTILATION ot a seepiase 
RADIATION of a Sto 
CIRCULATION of a Purnace. 
Sead for testimonials of Prof. 
E. Youman and other prac- 
feet” ‘experts. 


OPEN-STOVE 


VENTILATING CO., 
115 Fulton St., N.Y. 


THE MULTIFORM 


The Latest Fashion in Hair. Price $10 and up- 
wards. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. igus’ ~ 
HUMAN HAIR Hovss, 16 East 15th St., N. Y 


Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Shirt Patte n Goods, ~ aed net 8 a per- 
fect fitting Saint at half the usual | ey Printed 
on a'l the Standard Bleached r-- ae in all sizes 
and for sale by all Drygoods We guar- 
antee a fit if cut accordin; x. — PRINTED 
SHIRT PATTERN Co. Port Chester .N. Y. 

















CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 


And Union Square, 14th St., bet. Broadway and University Place, 
after October 10th. 





“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
‘““Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TasTEFUL DESIGNS.” 


‘Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, 
QUALITY AND EXCELLENT FinisH. Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 











and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
a 





on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 








Extracts from American Institute Report: 
‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 
‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 
made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 





First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from Worild’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


Fi. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


The most extensive manufacturers in the rg ot and BOLL LER. COV TERING, "Ste PAINTS, 
ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEAM SerLee. Vv Ss, Steam Pack- 
ing, Fire, Acid and Water-proot Bs ak Ceme 

READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED “or naANY ONE. 


These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similiar pur aon, and are in 
use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and 1] Road Com- 
panies in this country. Liberal inducements to General Merchants. Dealers, and o t.1_, 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, Ac. 


Also for — by re ay wy BRANCH, 406 Arch St.; DOWNIE. TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M. 
BucK & Co., St. Louis: C. A. PARKER & Co., New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Invieible Waves, Wigs, 


from 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 


4 it ee im direct from Europe all his Hair Materials. 
CON D.—He —>~y exorbitant rents to pay in the fashionable up-town streets, but remains in | 
his oie uarters, where been established for 15 YEA 

RD.—He bas no D stylishly dressed and expensive clerks to pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
contig the goat of the goods. | 
OURTH.—He cepertntends the manufacturing himself, so as to ensure and guarantee certain 


satisfaction. 
It is the Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods | 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL, |TE AG REDUCED. 


ARCH STREET, above Se anre 
OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 


PHILADELPH 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 


G. W. MULLIN & CO., Saatiiniaas: 
The only hotel that did not raise its rates during THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
1. P.O. Box 5443. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York City. 














the Centennia 


C.F. A. HINRICHS, 


31 to 33 Park Place, 
Up Starrs), New York. 
Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marbie Clocks and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Cien, Dresden and other 
China, Class Tableware and 
other fancy goods ever imported 
by the above now open for sale. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Holiday Presents, at Moder- 

ate Prices to suit the times. 


SANTA CLAUS HEADQUARTERS, 


At F. A. 0. SCHWARZ’S, 765 Broadway, 
near 9th St., exhibits now the finest selection of 








Dolls, Games and Novelties 
LATELY IMPORTED. 

The assort ment is acknowledged to be the Larg- 
est and Most Attractive inthe City. Prices ex- 
ceedingly low. An early inspection is respect- 
fully solicitea. 

F. A. O. SCHWARZ, Importer, 
765 Broadway, 
Branch: 1159 Broadway, cor. 27th Street. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION. 


Just bought at a sacrifice by JOHN H. JOHN- 
STON, Jeweler. 150 Bowery, corner Broome 8t., 
N. Y., the tellowing goods, which will be sold at 
less than cost of importation or manufacturers’ 

prices. 


Cents’ Waitham Stem Winders. 





1 110, $125. 
Waltham Key Winders, $40, 
Won 60, 80, 100. 

Waltham Key and Stem 


Winders, silver.$20, 30, 40, 50. 
owe Key Winders, $8, 11, 13, 


Swiss Stem Winders, $25 to 40. 

Ladies oa. Stem Wind- 
ers, $50 t 

Key Winders: $25, 35, 40, 50 to 


Pair 8 Carat Brilliants. Cost 
1550. Price #950. 
a ee Cages  Briluiants. Cost 
Pair4 Carat t Brilliants, Cost 
$750. e $475. 
carat Brilliants. Cost 


Par a 
Diamonds Pair’ * Carat ce Brant. Cost 


Sinaie itone Rings, $10 to 
000. 


= Set, $400, cost $900. Urn and 5 
pieces. Gorham make. 
SILVER TS » $225, cost $450. 5 large 
logan weet Presents, in 
$20, that cost double 
ae ase. paid for 
duplicate wedding presents of 


every description 
— eed Ear-rings, "88, $12, $15, $20, 


inde, ‘snd _ Buttons, $3, $5, 


Jewelry “kK Erin, ak 10 per pwt. Brace- 


Pon * Chains, $1.30 aper wt. 
Seart ins and Rings, to $20. 
Pencils, #2 to $15. Becoractes and 
Eye- -giasses, $6, $8, $10. 
Cameo —— $6, 8, 12,to 40, with 


RINGS Amethy at Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, 
with Diamond 
Onyx Seal Rin 7" #4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, 


with Diamon 
Ten ‘+7 Rings. - 85, 8, 10, 15, to $25, 
wi jamond 
PLATED nee a $42; usual price, e. oe 
ea ; usual pric 
WARE, Baskets, Castors, Urns. Pitchers, 
Goblets, Cups, Forks and Spoons 
in proportion. 


Watches Sold by Instaliments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. O. D. EVERYWHERE. 


M4ee LANTERNS AND STEREUP- 


Watches 








E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway. N. Y., 
opposite a _Stereosco pes and Views. 
Graphosco) poenes, Chro: aad Frames. Albums, 
Pho phs of Celebrities, Photographic Trans- 
parencies. Convex Glass, Photegravhic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna & Phi! adelphia 


| BURR STONE | GRIST MILLS 
Flouring ‘Machinery. 











Catalogue 


The Centennial Prize Medal and Diploma, 
LEONARD & SILLIMAN, Bridgeport, Contr. 








For Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Reliable Clothing, 


No House offers Superior Styles, a Larger Assortment, can or will giveJa better Article for the Money, than is 
now offered at 398, 400 and 402 Bowery, junction of Third and Fourth Avenues, N.§Y. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 





